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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE” 
HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS, 


N accordance with the Board of 
Trade Paper Kestrictions, and 
also that of the Post Office, cata- 

logues cannot now be sent without a 
written application. We therefore 
beg to point out that the under- 
mentioned firms will be very pleased 
to send their useful catalogues to our 
readers free of charge, on receipt of 
a post card. 


Rose Specialists 


GEORGE PRINCE 
Rose Grower 
OXFORD 


FRANK CANT & CO. 
Braiswick Rose Gardens 
COLCHESTER 





SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON 
Raisers of the world-famed Gold 
Medal Roses 

Royal Nurseries 
PORTADOWN, IRELAND 


Seeds and Bulbs 


SUTTON & SONS 
Royal Seed Establishment 
READING 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. New 


Garden Architecture 


R. WALLACE & CO. 
Kilnfield Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Fruit Trees and Plants 


G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. Fruit Trees 


. Vines and 
Royal Nurseries Herbaceous 
MAIDSTONE Plants 
Fruit Trees 
PENNELL & SONS Flowering 
Shrubs 
LINCOLN Climbing 
Plants 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Fruit Trees 


N . Roses 
urseries Shrubs 
CRAWLEY Plants, etc. 
R. & G. CUTHBERT Azaleas 
N R Forcing 
wadeceaig Plants and 
SOUTHGATE, N. Bulbs 
H. CANNELL & SONS; —_ Fruit Trees 
The Nurseries — 
n 
EYNSFORD Pelargoniums 
PERRY’S New Alpines 


Perennials 
and Bulbs 


Hardy Plant Farms 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


J. JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. Roses,Fruit 


Royal Nurseries Forest and 


Kilnfield Gardens fris List ‘ pic mer 
COLCHESTER Now Ready CIRENCESTER tal Trees 
iain KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
PENNELL & SONS and Retail Plant Department oe ll 
LINCOLN Bulbs LANGPORT, SOMERSET _ Gladioli 
, Fruit Trees 
R. H. BATH, Ltd. Home- KING'S ACRE — 
grown NURSERIES, Ltd. 
The Floral Farms [he onl | cemenen el 
WISBECH Seeds Ptente 
BLACKMORE Delphiniums 
& LANGDON ee 
Lawns Twerton Hill Nursery Cyclamen, 
BATH etc. 
. THE BARNHAM Fruit Trees 
JAMES MACDONALD __ Everything NURSERIES. Ltd. Roses 
Lawn Turf Specialist for BARNHAM Shrubs 
HARPENDEN, HERTS LAWNS SUSSEX Hardy Plants 
THOS. RIVERS & SONS Fruit Trees 
The Nurseries loses, Vines 
4 Figs, Oranges 
Garden Sundries SAWBRIDGEWORTH and Orchard 
HERTS House Trees 
H. MERRYWEATHER Fruit Trees 
BARNARDS, Ltd. Garden & SONS, Ltd. . - 
tronwork, Southwell 08 
NORWICH etc. NOTTS Roses 
aN Makers and | JOHN WATERER, SONS Fruit Trees 
12, Clerkenwell Road Sundials. ic. | BAGSHOT, SURREY and 5 ees 
LONDON, E.C. 1 tion of old Dials | TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 
CASTLE’S SHIP- LAXTON BROS. Fruit 
BREAKING CO., Ltd., Teakwood x a 
Baltic Wharf Garden Nurseries ree 
a eons Sort Furniture BEDFORD Growers 
, PULHAM & SON Alpine and 
BOUNDARY CHEM. CO. Manertides | 71. Newman Street, W. 1 Rock Plants 
Cranmer Street Weed Killers | and at — 
LIVERPOOL etc. | ELSENHAM, ESSEX Srattemen 








A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


By E. H. 


(A Member of the Floral Committee 


JENKINS 


of the Royal Horticultural Society) 


With 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece 
Price 2/6 net; by post 5d. extra. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘‘ CouUNTRY LIFE »* Library, to the Manager, 
** COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 
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Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 


Country LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


ISITING AND CONSULTING 
LADY GARDENER.—Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 








GARDENING FOR, WOMEN 

Essentially practical training; vege- 
table, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy 
outdoor _ life. Individual consideration. 
Long or short courses. From 60 guineas per 
annum. Gardening year begins Sept. 21st. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, ‘‘ Udimore,” 
near Rye, Sussex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
__is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. _ 
UILDER’S FOREMAN or CLERK 
OF WORKS (44) seeks situation in 
charge of Country Estate. Ten years 
management large London estate. Thoroughly 


practical, good estimator.-—‘* W,,”’ 4, Arcadian 
Gardens, Wood Green, London, N. 








ENTLEMAN, with 25 years’ practical 

experience in Land and Buildings, 

seeks an appointment in the south-west of 
England.—Apply by letter, ‘* A 3872.” 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of “* Shooting,” 


by Horace Hutchinson (‘‘ Country 
Life Library of Sport ’”’).—‘“* P 6916.” 











ANTED.—“ Small Country Houses of 

To-day ” and ‘‘The House and its 

Equipment” (‘‘ Country Life’ Library), in fair 
condition. State price.—‘‘ A 3873.” 





ACING ILLUSTRATED Nos. 1 
to 36, 3 vols., covers faded, contents 
perfect.—Offers to “* A 3878.” 





* THE FRUIT GARDEN,” by 

GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H., consists of no less than 507 pages. 
It is profusely illustrated and no efforts have 
been spared to make the book a reliable 
guide to the production of fruit. 12/11,§post 
free, from the Offices of “‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, 


Covent 
Garden, W.c. 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


C° LLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
prices ; approval.— G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 








PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


[NEAND RESORT.— Mid _ Wales, 
Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


HORSES, Etc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


WANTED SHETLAND PONY, 
must be unbroken and sound, not 
over three years old.—Apply ‘ A 3888.” 














MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


M ETALLURGIQUE CAR, 26 h.p. ; 

cost near £1,000; practically new; 
fine engine; any gentlemen seeing it would 
buy; less than half cost. — Write _par- 
ticulars, ATKINSON, “ Norbreck,” Town 
Moor, Doncaster. 


1 O TO 15-H.P. VULCAN (1914) 

for SALE ; 5-seater ; has run under 
5,000 miles. Electric lighting; — excellent 
condition. Price £300.—‘‘ P 6920.” 











GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





IME.—Agricultural, by rail anywhere.—- 
Address, LIME WORKS, Chinnor, 
Oxfordshire. 





ant AND-PROPELLED § TRICYLES, 

splendid machines ; spinal carriages and 
couches, crutches, etc.—EMPIRE TRICYCLE 
Co., Banbury. 





INANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
F _ WANTED by Practical Farmer and 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm’s output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre- 
pared to give security and adequate interest 
for same.—‘‘ P 6918.” 





AMATEUR. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Devoloping or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed),—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 





- E N CING .—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD CO., 

Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





NIFORM CASE and lined or ST 
CABIN CASE wanted.—“ P 6928 





G ENTLEMAN’S BICYCLE wanted 
three speed and in good condition.— 
Full particulars to “‘ P 6927.” 





Roya BARUM WARE. — Vases, 

Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple, 





EWAGE DISPOSAL 
S COUNTRY HOUSES.—No ma Ki! 
of cesspools ; no solids; no open filters } per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground. 
State particulars.— WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





po RTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





LEFT CHESTNUT WIRE- 
BOUND FENCING, Uktro RS: 
STRONG, CHEAP.—Illustrated Price List, 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 





ALE OF SURPLUS ST i 
S KENNEL RUNS AND ST OPK a. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application.— BOULTON & PAtL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 





|" 1S MORE THAN EVER 

necessary you should buy reliable goods 
at reasonable prices from trustworthy firms. 
Become one of our regular customers now, so 
that you may continue to obtain supplies as 
feeding stuffs become more restricted. Good 
Small Wheat (wheat screenings) quite excel- 
lent for general use (beware of damaged corn, 
so often fatal to poultry !). 22/6 cwt., 
£5 10s. 5 cwts., carriage paid. Fine Whole 
Oats and Barley, 25/- cwt., £6 5 cwts., car- 
riage paid. Sussex Ground Oats Mixture, 
splendid fine blend properly ground, 23/- 
ewt., £5 12s. 6d. 5 ecwts., carriage paid. 
Best Poultry and Pig Wheatmeal, absolutely 
pure, use like middlings, 20/- cwt., £4 17s. 6d. 
5 ewt., carriage paid. Mixed Grits and Shell, 
best grade, 5/- ewt., 23/6 Sewts., on rail. 
Clover Litter, 8/6 large sack, carriage paid.— 
THE TAYLOR FoopDs Co., Dept. K, Shucknall, 
near Hereford, and at Liverpool. 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 2. 
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RITA MARTIN. 74, Baker Street, W. 
LADY WINIFRED PENNOYER. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per insertion» 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 





The Proposed Food Director 
for the Front. 


UR articles on the need of food production in 
France for the British Army in France have 
created an interest that is only shown to a small 
extent in the correspondence which the reader 
will find on page 425. It will be noticed that 
Lieutenant Truffaut has had to refuse very large orders 
from the 3rd Army—a circumstance which speaks volumes 
for the popularity of the scheme. From one or two other 
letters portions have been selected to show that the work 
can be done economically; in fact, almost for nothing. 
One who has been at it says the outlay in money was only 
that for the seeds. We are indebted to an Englishman 
living in France, who sends a great many interesting par- 
ticulars bearing on the subject. We select a few. For 
instance, here is a story of the New Zealanders which ‘is 
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certainly worth printing: ‘‘ The New Zealanders, sick of 
route marching and days spent in the training camps, applied 
to be allowed to work on the land, saying with some truth, 
‘We are marched off our legs with our kits on our backs, and 
we are taught everything possible at the training camp 
except one thing we shall have to do at the front, and 
that is digging. Why can’t we dig and do some useful agri- 
cultural work at the same time ?’ ” 

The following extracts are even more important, as they 
show the urgency of the matter as it affects France. Here 
are three paragraphs very deserving of attention : 

“ But agriculture is not in the programme of the military 
authorities. All food for the Army comes under the head 
of ‘supply,’ and the idea of the ‘Supply Department ’ is 
to ‘indent’ for everything, and one correspondent writes 
us that when he suggested cultivation, the reply given was, 
‘Why should we grow vegetables? we can always indent 
for them.’ 

But we learn also that the practice of letting the mess 
sergeants and officers’ servants go into the local markets 
and buy up anything they want almost regardless of cost 
is causing grave dissatisfaction among the civilians, who 
cannot compete against these men, who simply heap up 
their baskets with all that they require and then demand, 
“Combien ? ’ 

The peasants are profiteering (and who can blame them ?), 
but the British Army has forced up prices to three and 
four times the normal price, and so increased the cost of living 
both to themselves and the civilians.” 

It will be needless to draw the moral from this. Surely 
it is evident that if France is indifferently supplied with food, 
whoever makes an unnecessary use of what food she has is 
doing an injury. The price paid does not make any difference. 
It is the taking away of the food which is likely to cause 
trouble. Our correspondent, writing of the difficulty of 
impressing upon the British the importance of producing 
food in France, remarks that the following statement may 
perhaps drive it home to their understanding : 

“We have all heard that the Boches are importing 
gravel, etc., through Holland, but very few know that the 
Boches are loading up the trains for the return journey 
with soil from Belgium and Northern France, so that when 
the poor farmers return to their ‘ farms ’ they will find nothing 
but the barren subsoil, for the top soil which they have worked 
for hundreds of years has been taken away to Germany.” 

It is almost an incredible story that the Germans are 
actually taking away the good soil from the countries they 
have devastated and leaving only the subsoil; but nothing 
seems too bad for Germany to do in this way. 

A matter for Lord Rhondda’s grave consideration is that 
the home supply of food is limited, and whatever can be 
produced in France for the soldiers will be a gain in regard 
to the supplies for home consumption. One reason for the 
scarcitv of food in this country is that stores of every kind 
have to be collected and despatched to the Army abroad. 
It is easy to see how, under this process, articles of ordinary 
consumption must tend to become scarce and dear when 
such large quantities have to be purchased for the Army. If 
the plan pursued by the French authorities were to be adopted 
in regard to the British Army in France, it would not only 
be a great convenience to the soldiers, but help to relieve 
the economic situation in this country. In other words, 
it would strengthen us in the struggle between Germany 
and this country as to which shall be able to hold out the 
longer. It has become of still more importance because of 
the military situation. We believe with General Smuts that 
the set-back to Italy can only be temporary and that General 
Cadorna will, with the assistance of the Allies, find a means 
of checking the German-Austrian invasion. But it would 
be idle to ignore the fact that the condition of Russia and 
this blow to Italy must have the effect of prolonging the war. 
So that arrangements such as we suggest grow in importance. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady 
6) Winifred Pennoyer, formerly Viscountess Ingestre. 
Lady Winifred Pennoyer is the elder daughter of the 
late Lord Alexander Paget, and was recently married to 
Mr. Richard Pennoyer of the American Embassy. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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R. PROTHERO’S Annual Report on the prin- 
cipal agricultural estates in England belonging to 


the Crown, which he manages as President of 

the Board of Agriculture, offers an interesting 

illustration of the condition of farming in the 
fourth year of the war. The Crown Lands cultivated for 
crops are in area 73,186 acres, of which close on 10,000 acres 
are let for small holdings and allotments. There are ninety- 
six farms ranging between 50 and 250 acres, seventy-three 
going up to 500 acres, twenty-two between that and 750 
acres, and one still larger farm; while there are six farms 
containing 1,000 acres (mostly downland) and there are 818 
acres of grassland annually let by auction for grazing. Wood- 
land covers 460 acres. From this land the total income 
receipts during the year ending on March 31st, were 
£90,794 11s. 4d, and the total expenditure was 
£37,940 15s. od., of which over {£10,000 was for property 
tax allowed to the tenants out of their rents. Excluding 
property tax, the expenditure on these estates amounted 
to the sum of £27,345 11s. 6d., which is equal to about 
39 per cent. of the gross receipts. After deducting the 
expenditure, the net income received during the past year 
amounted to £52,853 15s. 7d. This is a summary of 
what must be regarded as an _ extremely satisfactory 
report. 


THE Report invites comparison at many points. We may 

take it, for instance, that the arrears outstanding at 
March 31st, which were within a fraction of £4,000, are not 
large in comparison with the extent of the estate. Probably 
they would compare very favourably with the similar item 
in estates belonging to a private owner. Nevertheless, they 
are proportionately much larger than are incurred in the 
management of small-holdings. For example, in those of 
Norfolk the amount of rent paid to the County Council 
between 1908, the year in which the holdings were started, 
and 1916, the last year for which we have accounts, totalled 
£112,387, and the bad debts contracted during that time 
amounted only to £85. This is all the more remarkable 
because in these holdings there is no local industry to account 
for the prosperity of the tenants. Thev farm their little 
holdings just as though they were miniature farms, growing 
the roots and cereals commonly grown in the same district, 
buying a bullock or two to feed up and fatten for the market, 
and, generally speaking, carrying on the work on the model 
set by the large farmers. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that they pay more for the land—ten shillings an acre addi- 
tional to the rent charged on the farms. They not only 
make a livelihood, but thrive. Also they themselves live 
very well indeed for people of the class to which they belong. 
and they contribute to the national supply of food on the 
scale of those German small-holders with whose proceedings 
Mr. Middleton has made the world familiar. 


GENERAL SMUTS is taking a very high place in public 
estimation. His printed speeches are much bought and 
his oratory always commands a good and _ enthusiastic 


audience. He always has something to say that is worth 
hearing. For example, in a recent address at Sheffield he 


showed that our great aim in this war was not to beat the 
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enemy, but to put down militarism utterly, so that from 
its carnage and suffering and slaughter a new and better 
world should emerge. When the war ends he looks forward 
to the fulfilment of what he calls “‘ the one great dominating 
war aim,” that is to say, the end of militarism, the end of 
standing armies. With this view many people will sympa- 
thise, for it would be intolerable to believe that after this 
war is passed our voung men will be required to stand ready 
for a similar sacrifice at any moment. The hope that is 
most stimulating is that this war is being fought to end war 
altogether. General Smuts does not trifle with the subject, 
but goes straight to the root of the whole matter and 
puts the effort we are making on its surest and _ best 
foundation. 


JN a number largely devoted to the aeroplane, it is natural 
that we should consider how far the prophecy is likely 
to be fulfilled that the war will be ended in the air. General 
Brancker has gone even further, and hinted that after a 
certain point of development is reached in aircraft war will 
become impossible. Evidently our American Allies have 
worked out this problem in an affirmative sense, for they have 
appropriated nearly £200,000,000 to it as a beginning, and 
they are training 100,000 youths to be airmen. According 
to Sir Edward Morris, who has been interviewed on the 
subject, their aim is to drop bombs on Germany from the sky 
at something like the rate at which Haig and Pétain are 
sending shells over the German lines. The aim of the United 
States appears to be as clearly defined as their methods of 
warfare. It is in the expressive phraseology of the country, 
“to can the Kaiser and all his works.’ In other words, 
they recognise that militarism as represented by the Kaiser 
and his confederates is a menace to that civilisaton for 
which America stands with this country and the rest of 
the Allies. 
THE WATCHERS 
The pale dawn glimmers thro’ the mist above the lonely hills, 
Foam-ringed and bare the grim black headlands stand,- 
Like a white ghost a gull sails slowly by, 
Crying across the silent, shadowy land. 
Seaward the fog banks drift apart to fade and disappear, 
Against the sky dark smoke trails curl and spread, 
Grey hulls come surging thro’ the sullen heaving swell— 
Destroyers steaming north in line ahead. 
Racing thro’ the fretted tideway where the eiders float and call, 
Wet sides gleaming and bow-waves curving white, 
Then past—and the long wash from their frothing, creaming 
wakes, murmurs along the beach in the chill morning light. 





VERA NICOLSON. 


"THE proposal of the Food Controller to limit the area of 

delivery covered by the great London stores strikes one 
as being rather a spectacular show of economy. The belt 
round London finds in these stores a very great convenience. 
Most of the people, if their visits were discontinued, would 
revert to the older fashion of making their purchases in town 
and having them sent down by rail, that is to say, over- 
burdening a railway service that is already suffering from 
congestion. That it would be unfair to the great businesses 
which have been founded and extended on the understanding 
that there was an appeal to the wider area by means of motor 
despatch is self-evident. The measure adopted would have 
the effect of curtailing to some extent their business, but it 
is doubtful if the village shopkeeper would reap much benefit. 
It must be remembered that the men of the houses served 
in this way usually go up to town every morning and 
return at night, so that they are in close touch with the 
town shops. 


WE have received a letter from a correspondent who de- 

scribes an incident which we hope may not be of frequent 
occurrence. He found a ring on the leg of a pigeon which he 
had for dinner, and sends the number for possible indentifica- 
tion. Now this points to a rather indiscriminate destruction 
of pigeons which may very possibly be of great use to the 
country. Lord French has made it widely known that carrier 
pigeons are being freely used in this war, just as they were 
in the Boer War, and on that account very great care should 
be exercised in refusing to shoot them and making it a rule 
for gamekeepers and other servants that they on no account 
are to kill pigeons on the wing, unless, indeed, an exception 
be made of the wild variety, which is a pest to agriculture. 
But it is obvious that anyone killing a carrier pigeon may 
very possibly be injuring his country to a greater extent than 
he imagines. 
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DURING the next month, which continues to be regarded 

as the heart of the publishing season, several biographies 
of exceptional interest are due to appear. There is first 
Mr. Morley’s autobiography, of which something has been said 
in a previous issue. Sir Edward Clark’s “ Story of My Life” 
is sure to be just as interesting, but from another point of 
view. Mr. John Morley may be trusted to maintain a reticence 
which is part of his nature, while Sir Edward Clark is said 
to have written very frankly and fully about the events of 
his life. A third volume will be different again. This is the 
new study which Mr. Sidney Colvin has made of. Keats. 
It, too, is to take biographical form, but Mr. Colvin could not 
possibly write such a book without mingling with his sarration 
a great deal of literary criticism. 


[N America Mr. Hoover, the Food Controller, is carrying out 

his duties in a manner characteristic of his country, that 
is to say, very thoroughly. He has laid it down, first of all, 
that there are to be no enormous profits. Dealers must 
not sell at more than a reasonable advance over actual 
purchase price. This rule affects meat, cooking fats, sugar ; 
and wheat flour, milk, butter and vegetables are to be brought 
in shortly. Mr. Hoover is not trusting altogether to the 
platform for winning support. An army of half a million 
workers has been organised to go round and canvass house- 
wives personally so as to induce them to pledge themselves 
to conserve food during the war. Simultaneously with this 
very practical appeal Americans are urged to eat less pork 
wheat, flour, butter and sugar, so as to unite for the common 
defence. 


JTNJURIOUS insects have this year multiplied to an un- 

precedented extent. Why, it would be difficult to say, 
although no doubt the great scarcity of insectivorous birds 
caused by the severity of last winter may in some measure 
explain the increase. The winged population has certainly 
gone down enormously. In spring the song of the thrush was 
not heard in many glades that usually at that season ring 
with it. The blackbird, except in well protected portions 
of the country, has come to be a vara avis, and the little wren, 
once so common, has been almost wiped out, and so have 
the various titmice which do so much good to the fruit trees. 
Nevertheless, we cannot believe that the insect pest was due 
entirely to that cause. We know that the weather must 
have been very favourable to insect life, because a vast number 
of little known and absolutely rare butterflies were noted in 
widely different areas, and the birds could have had very 
little to do with the phenomenon of their appearance. The 
circumstances favoured the insects and there were no birds 
to destroy them. Bird lovers will not forget this in 
winter. They will in frost and snow spare a little from 
their stores to keep alive the feathered folk of the field 
and garden. 


"THE Prime Minister rose to the importance of a very great 

occasion on Monday evening when both Houses of 
Parliament passed a vote of thanks to the Military Services 
for what they have done in the war. It is not usual to award 
such thanks until the conclusion of peace, but the present 
case is so exceptional as to justify in every way what was 
done. The people of this country owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the Navy and the Army. While carrying on a war of 
unprecedented fury they have escaped that terrible experi- 
ence which has been gone through by Belgium, France, 
Serbia and Russia of having the enemy in their territory, 
slaying and laying waste. Here, but for an occasional 
aircraft raid, we have lived in security almost equal to that 
of peace time. Nor have our people been subjected to the 
privations usually incidental to war. In spite of ali that 
has been said about the food situation, there has been as 
vet no touch of the hunger that has nothing to. appease it. 
Mr. Lloyd George did well to show that we owe this immunity 
to the great and silent Navy which has kept the surface of 
the sea free from enemy craft and has enabled us to transport 
something like thirteen millions of men, two millions of 
horses, and many million more tons of ammunition and 
foodstuffs to the seat of war practically without loss. This 
is an achievement for which thanks are but a feeble 
acknowledgment. 


WORDS fail to express the greatness of a country which 

began the war with a little army of 160,000 and during 
its progress has not only been able to withstand and prevent 
the German invasion, but also has created a gigantic new army 
equally deserving of praise for the unequalled valour of the 
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troops and for the equipment which the industrious workers 
at home have produced for them. The war has brought to 
light gallantry in such profusion that it is difficult to select 
from an army of heroes those who have been more heroic 
than the others. But there can be no question about the right- 
ness of the praise which has been allotted to the three great 
leaders. Lord French was the leader of that glorious band 
which checked the barbaric onset of the early days and fought 
the first battle of Ypres, one of the greatest feats in military 
history. Since Lord French assumed command of the 
Home Forces his place has been filled by that far-seeing, 
dogged and tenacious general, Sir Douglas Haig, under whose 
leadership the Army has gone steadily forward and has 
suffered no reverse beyond the small ups and downs that 
are incidental to such fighting as has been going on. The 
third of the names to be mentioned is that of one scarcely 
known at the beginning of the war, but who has won immortal 
laurels on the plains of Mesopotamia. Sir Stanley Maude 
has proved himself at once bold and prudent, prompt and 
cautious, ever doing the right thing at the appropriate 
moment. And though it has been quoted many times, we 
quote again the Premier's fine tribute to the Air Service : 
“The heavens were their battlefield. They were the cavalry 
of the clouds ; high above the squalor and the mud, so high 
in the firmament that they were not visible from earth, they 
fought the eternal issues of right and wrong.” 


GB, W., REL. 

(Killed in action, September 21st, 1917.) 
I shall remember, Friend of mine, the day 
We walked for hours, and still I hear you say : 
““* Lapins ’ I love—and the warm breeze of Spring : 
Bluebells and pools, and sand and everything 
That’s clean and fresh. Paddling in pools—the Sun 
And taking ‘ Billy’ for a run.’ ”’ 





Could I but hear your laugh and see your smile, 
Or touch your hand and talk to you awhile, 
And reconstruct those plans as oft before, 

Those wondrous schemes for life “‘ after the war.”’ 


You steeled yourself—and laughed at shot and shell 
(You played the game magnificently well) 

I shall remember till my dying day 

You gave your life—to help and show the way. 


To-night is fine—a full moon and the sky 

Is filled with stars. You’re almost sure to fly. 
The hum of your machine will soon pass by. 
Do you remember all those wondrous nights ? 
The fun we had with navigation lights. 

And when returning from the East to West 
Far overhead you’d flash a merry jest ! 


But all is still—there’s not a sound, and I 
Remember that somewhere in France you lic 
Asleep. In Gonnehem—it is close by 


Oh! France—Great Mother—You, who watch their sleep. 
We thank you—and our gratitude is deep. 
For the great vigil you so reverently keep. B 


AT a great festival, when friends gather from different 

parts of the world, there is a toast usually drunk in 
impressive silence. Its equivalent was not omitted from the 
proceedings on Monday night. History will not fail to 
record the deeds of the fallen, the men who came from every 
section of society—gallant youths from the universities, simple, 
honest men from the plough-tail, rough, honest fishermen 
and toiling artisans, and have made the supreme sacrifice 
for their country. Great Britain is not a land where there 
is much talk of patriotism or that form of it which the Germans 
express in their national song ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles,’ 
yet there is no country in the world more beloved by those 
who are native of it, and in the graves of France and Flanders 
lie those who have attested to that passion with their lives ; 
men, most of them, inclined to be silent and inarticulate, 
yet alive and thrilling with the instinct that we call patriotism. 
How they rose from their homely labour and took to soldiering 
with zest and goodwill, with a gaiety, indeed, that astonished 
the other nations of the world, will long be remembered. 
Our thanks are due to them as much as, if not more than, to 
the most successful of those who have fought and yet are 
alive to tell the tale. 
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This is a remarkable photograph of an aeroplane flying over the trenches on a photographic reconnaissance. The edge of a cloud may be observed 
on the top corner of the picture on the right-hand side. It is interesting to note that the height from the aeroplane photographed to the ground is 
about 5,000ft., this photograph having been taken from the protecting scout flying several thousand feet above the aeroplane in the picture. 


ne EMARKABLE DEEDS IN THE AIR.” One would 
imagine this subject, suggested by the Editor of 
CountRY LiFe, to be simple enough for the pen of a 
flying officer. But on second and third thoughts I 
tripped badly over the word ‘‘ remarkable,’ for in 
the R.F.C. and R.N.A.S. the remarkable has become a common- 
place. Most aspects of the British Air Service are remarkable 
—its whirlwind growth, its past and present achievement, the 
unexampled initiative of its pilots, the strange things written 
about it and them in newspapers and, above all, its future. 

During the past two years every fine day—and many a 
““dud ”’ one—has seen noteworthy exploits in the air, so that 
selection from among them is difficult indeed. Further, some 
(only a few, alas!) of the most brilliant fighting pilots of 
the war are still alive, and they would curse me deservedly 
if I helped to notorify them by mentioning names. I have 
decided, therefore, to please myself—and displease the Editor—by 
substituting for the proposed article on great deeds in particular 
another on war flying in general, while mentioning a few special 
instances to typify hundreds of others. 

First I will deal with fights between aeroplanes as being the 
best known of air activities. A world of difference separates 
the present-day battles between large formations from the 
sportive rifle and revolver duels of 1914 between the crews of 
Allied and German machines. ‘These latter were scarcely more 
dangerous than the opera-bouffe duels of Paris that amused the 
boulevards prior to the war, for from an air-’bus flying at, say, 
70 miles an hour, to shoot with a single bullet a man travelling 
in erratic manner at a like speed bordered on the impossible. 
Yet the late Major Hawker, V.C.—one of the finest officers the 
Flying Corps ever had—brought down two German craft in one 
day by flying close to them, manceuvring for position, and then 
achieving some wonderful shots with his revolver. 

The next stage of air fighting was the use of machine-guns, 
fired sideways by the observer. Even thus the methods of 
attack were haphazard and unscientific. The brilliant French- 
man Garros then introduced the machine-gun for pilots, firing 
straight ahead through the propeller, so that the pilot could 
aim with his machine at an opponent. This innovation was 


applied both to single-seater scouts, fast and easily manceuvrable, 
and to fighting two-seaters. In these later two-seaters the 
observers aiso had far greater opportunity than hitherto, 
being given a revolving seat in the rear cockpit and gun-mount- 
ings that could be raised, depressed or swung round to any angle, 
so that they could fire comfortably above, below and on either 
side. Concerted attack by formations of three or more machines 
set in; which brings us to early 1916 and the opening of intensive 
air fighting. Battles in the air have since become ever more 
numerous, ever more deadly, for only by the help of concentrated 
offensive tactics on the part of fighting craft can the observation 
and bombing craft perform their indispensable work. 

So many enemy machines were destroyed, so many were 
driven down, so many of ours are missing. The official statement 
grows monotonous from almost daily repetition. Yet if is 
distilled out of many a vivid attack at heights varying between 
1ooft. and 20,oooft. Let us take the form of air fight which 
provides the aviation communiqués with most of their figures. 
A large formation of German scouts—perhaps one of the famous 
“ travelling circuses ’’—are roving the sky, seeking what they 
may devour in the way of Allied observation craft and isvlated 
fighters. A patrol of Brtish scouts spot them from afar and 
offer battle. If possible, they approach with the sun behind 
them, for this will make them less visible, and will momentarily 
blind their waiting opponents. Arrived at near quarters the 
British patrol leader closes with the black-crossed acroplane 
he has marked out and tries to attack from a “ blind spot,” 
where the German pilot will not be able to see him. The other 
British ‘‘’buses”’ follow close behind, and in a few moments the 
surrounding atmosphere is streaked by a succession of quick 
dives, swerves and lightning turns as the craft rush at and around 
each other, while the wooden ‘“ ta-ta-ta-ta’”’ of the machine-guns 
is heard continuously through the engine’s roar. A maimed 
machine goes down in a spinning nose-dive, then flattens out 
thousands of feet below and tries to reach home. A German 
machine, nose well down, swirls earthwards with flames curling 
up and around it. This happens quite close to you, but your 
whole attention being concentrated on your own life and death 
tactics, you scarcely see the burning ’bus. A minute or two 
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later somebody sunders a couple of struts on another Boche 
machine, whereupon the black-crossed wings fold up and a second 
Hun isdestroyed. The fight breaks off very suddenly and the Ger- 
man “‘ circus’’ vanishes toward the east, with noses well down and 
engines all out. You search around to pick up the rest of the British 
formation, and as you do so you see two mere machines falling 
at a terrific speed. One of them has black crosses on the planes ; 
but red, white and blue rings show up intermittently from 
the other as it falls, falls, falls in a spinning nose-dive, rhythmic, 
but evidently uncontrolled. And, noting that the port wings are 
much lighter than the starboard ones, you suddenly realise 
that it is old X’s ’bus spinning down to a certain crash on the 
patchwork ground 15,oooft. below. Its pilot must be either 
dead or unconscious. And the tense excitement of battle 
reacts to an unpleasant sinking sensation, and you feel sick at 
heart. . 

A very high proportion of the machines destroyed fall 
to that rare bird the “ first-class air-fighter,’’ as christened 
by Mr. H. G. Wells; though the number of these latter 
operating on the Western Front at any particular pericd 
can be counted on one’s fingers. Just as war pilots tend 
to become a race apart, from the very nature of their work, 
so do the “ first-class air-fighters’’ become a family apart 
from the rest of the flying tribe. Garros and Hawker were, 
perhaps, the first of them to become famous. Then came the 
German Fokker stars, Boelcke and Immelmann. In 1916 and 
1917 Ball, Guynemer and half a dozen other brilliant pilots— 
French, British and German—took turns to play the leading 
voles in the theatre of air war. Each had his own distinctive 
methods of manceuvre, relying upon his own individuality. 
Some were not specially good pilots, judged on peace-time 
standards—Ball, for example, who was the greatest fighter 
of all—though each one of them was worth a dozen 
average fighting pilots. Such was not the case with all, of 
course. 

‘“‘ First-class air-fighters’’ are both born and made. Our 
exceptionally good system of training brings out the part that 
is made; the part that is born is a queer quality which un- 
doubtedly contains some sort of essence of genius—there can 
be no other explanation. Their dazzling successes depend three 
parts on individual initiative that no amount of training could 
give a pilot. Take two finely tempered young men, both possess- 
ing a maximum of courage, though only one has latent in him, 
unknown to himself or his instructors, the indefinable quality 
of a “‘ first-class air-fighter.”” Train them both on scout machines 
at a good school, such as the C.F.S. The one may be rather 
better at ‘‘ stunting’ than the other, though both pass their 
multifarious tests creditably. Now send them both to a squadron 
in France, give them a fortnight’s coaching behind the lines, 
and then let them take part in the daily offensive patrols. The 
pilot who “ stunts ’”’ well will probably do excellent work and 
bag five or six German machines, and, perhaps, a Military Cross 
before he either returns home for a rest or joins the thousand 
or two pilots who have appeared under the headings “ killed ”’ 
or ‘‘ missing.” A good average pilot. The second man, 
pregnant with the characteristics of a “ first-class air-fighter,”’ 
will for a time be neither better nor worse than the rest of the 
old-young airmen in his squadron. Then some streak of indi- 
vidualism suggests to him a special method of attack on which 
he concentrates. He shoots down four or five Huns; becomes 
more expert, shoots down another four or five; becomes incredibly 
more expert, and finally gains a place in the small list cf cham- 
pions. His deeds grow ever more daring, his methods ever 
more successful, and he accumulates fame and decorations ; his 
‘“bag’’ swells to twenty, thirty, forty, fifty. Then, at the last, a 
questing bullet from a Hun airman’s gun kills him outright 
or sets his petrol tank ablaze, and he flies from Flanders to 
Valhalla. 

An instance of the above was the late Captain Albert Ball, 
V.C., D.S.O., M.C., to my mind the greatest air fighter yet 
produced by the war, a twenty-year-old boy whose death was 
a bigger loss of offensive potentiality than the sinking of a 
Dreadnought. He did not shine when learning to fly—indeed, 
after he had crashed one or two machines there was actually 
question whether he would be allowed to continue his instruction 
in aviation. In France he flew the old stable two-seaters for 
a few weeks, and then worried the authorities into transferring 
him to a squadron of Nieuport scouts—at that time the best 
Allied single-seater ’bus. Within three weeks of the transfer he had 
started his dazzling exploits. His special study was to 
approach unobserved, making good use of the sun, and 
then to attack from a “blind spot.’’ His favourite method 
was tO manoeuvre underneath an opponent at very close 
quarters and fire upward from the machine-gun fitted betWeen 
his top planes. Many others in the old crack squadron 
of Nieuports tried this plan, but none approached Ball’s un- 
canny success with it. Soon he took-to flying alone, so as to 
make concealment easier; and nearly always he managed 
to add at least one Hun to his trophies on each solo flight 
beyond the lines. A single machine, a party of two, three or 
four, or a large formation—it was all the same to him—he 
attacked invariably, and shot a machine down almost as invariably. 
So he went on, until, with a bag of between thirty and forty 
machines, he returned to England late in the autumn of 1916, 
when the aeroplane ‘“‘ shooting season’”’ was over in France. 
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For a few months he remained at home lecturing on air fighting 
and engaged on experimental work. In his spare time this 
youth of twenty helped to design a fast machine which was to 
be ideal from the point of view of a scout-pilot. 

Another intensive ‘‘ shooting season ’’ opened early in the 
spring of 1917, and Ball never rested until he had induced the 
authorities to send him back to France. His doings until his 
death two months later were nothing short of marvellous (and 
I use the much-misused word advisedly), a fit subject for a latter- 
day saga of heroism. He flew across the Channel, went straight 
over the lines, shot down two Boche aeroplanes, proceeded to 
the British aircraft depdt and reported his return to France. 
Then commenced a series of epic flights, either alone or with a 
companion ’bus. Every German machine he saw, whether it 
was by itself or with a dozen others, Bali attacked, chased and 
shot at, so long as there was the slightest chance of a safe return. 
You can figure him starting on a solo trip, a slight, youthful 
figure in a dust-coat, with unruly hair and deep-set eyes. He 
always flew bareheaded, with goggles resting on his forehead, 
but they were scarcely ever used to cover his eyes. Three hours 
pass and he is back. His machine is pitted by a hundred 
bullet-holes, the planes are frowsy with torn strips of canvas, 
and one of the control wires is shot away. He refuses to talk 
much about his latest fight, the only information he gives being 
that he has had a “ hell of a fine scrap near Cambrai.” If he 
found no enemy machines rear the lines, he would look for trouble 
farther afield, going twenty miles over enemy country where 
formations of six could scarcely pass unscathed. Several times 
he hovered over the aerodrome inhabited by the “ travelling 
circus ’”’ of Baron ven Richthofen and dropped notes to ‘‘ the 
Bold, Bad Baron” containing an invitation to come up and 
fight. So he went on, until his total of Hun machines dest royed 
had passed fifty. At the last a burst of bullets fired by the 
Baron’s younger brother ended the life of this very gallant and 
very brilliant boy. 

I have mentioned the methods of attack in which Ball 
specialised. There have been many others used by first- 
class air-fighters. One such was invented by Second- 
Lieutenant Shepherd, D.S.O., M.C., an Australian, who 
brought down about fourteen aeroplanes and three kite 
balloons in little over two months, before the sinister word 
“missing ’? was attached to his name. His pet usage was to 
pull up the nose of his Nieuport almost to stalling-point with 
engine full on, and then, by holding the rudder on one side, to 
make the machine swing round and round while pointing upwards 
and to fire at each Boche machine as it came within view of his 
gun-sight. A crack French pilot invented an extraordinary 
tail-down spin which only he was apparently able to use with 
success in a fight. The Germans Boelcke and Immelman used 
decoy macbines some 2,ooo0{ft. below them. While an Allied 
*bus was attacking the decoys they swooped down, fired a long 
burst at close range, and continued the dive. If they did not 
bring down the machine in question by this means they 
seldom returned to the attack, the decoy also diving down to 
safety. 

Many of the champions, however, make use of every 
possible method of attack, according to circumstances. Of 
such was Guynemer, who once, when left with no more 
ammunition, bullied a German machine into landing on French 
country merely by manceuvring superbly around it and pointing 
his own ’bus as if he were firing. Baron von Richthofen is 
likewise, apparently, master of all air tactics. Then there 
have been champions whose successes are due almost entirely 
to ‘‘ guts.”” These rush by the most direct route at enemy 
craft and take no heed of their own danger. In this connec- 
tion a curious case happened at the front this summer. A 
certain British scout-pilot had shown himself to be of the 
good average sort. But one of his best pals in the squadron 
was killed, and for the fortnight following he seemed half-mad 
with rage and flew amok. During this wild period he went 
hell-for-leather at each and every black-crossed plane he could 
find. Within fourteen days he had shot down about twelve 
machines and won the D.S.O. and the M.C. Then he rever:ed 
once more to a good average scout pilct. 

Air fighting, though more in the public eye than other 
branches of war flying, has by no means the monopoly of great 
deeds. For example, some extraordinarily fine achievements are 
to be found in the history of bomb raids. In my opinion, cne 
of the pluckiest bomb raids of the war was that of the solitary Hnn 
aeroplane that appeared over London last spring in broad daylight 
In the early days of the war the raid on the Zeppelin dockyard 
at Friedrichshafen, which I was lucky enough to witness from 
the Swiss frontier, was a wonderful show. Three British pilots 
of the R.N.A.S. started one morning from Belfort, flew right 
along the Swiss and German frontiers to the Lake of Constance, 
crossed to Friedrichshafen, descended to a height of a few hundred 
feet, and released their bombs in the middle of the great Zeppelin 
workshops. The leader was shot down and captured ; the other 
two made their way back to Belfort, having covered about 
250 miles of German territory in daylight, caused great damage 
to the airship works and probably destroyed an embryo Zeppelin. 
The captured leader of the expedition escaped two and a half 
years later, made his way to Londcn, and suddenly reported 
for duty. And the machines on which the 250 miles 
raid was carried out ?>—Gnome Avros. Ncwadays a Gnome 
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Avro is considered scarcely good enough for training half- 
fledged pilots. 

Another fine bombing show carly in the war was that of 
the pre-war pioneer pilot, Rhodes-Moorhouse, the first R.F.C. 
officer to win the V.C. Sent on a bombing mission, he descendcd 
to a height of 300ft. under heavy fire, dropped a bomb on a store 
of ammunition and thus blew up his objective. He was mortally 
wounded, but flew back in a semi-conscious condition, delivered 
his report, and died by his machine. 

Some splendid deeds have been done this year at low alti- 
tudes by scout machines carrying small bombs in addition to 
their machine-guns. A famous officer flew over a Hun aero- 
drome, dropped a bomb through a shed from 2o0oft., dropped 
another which destroyed a machine in the open, fired into the 
sheds from a height lower than their roofs, shot down two 
machines that came up to destroy him, bombed another shed 
and then flew homewards gaily at a very low altitude, shooting 
down another aeroplane on the way and busily machine-gunning 
whatever troops and trains he passed. Another man let fall 
his first bomb on the engine of a train, his second and third on 
the troops that scurried from the carriages, and then pelted 
these latter with bullets. Similar exploits have been performed 
scores of times within the past six months. 

A night bomb raid on Hun aerodromes is a weird business. 
First the machines make their way through the dense barrages 
set up on the German side of the lines. These are particularly 
uncomfortable moments, for the shells cannot be dodged because 
it is too dark to know where the bursts will come. One must, 
therefore, go straight ahead and trust to the gods. Arrived 
over the aerodrome-objective, the raiders glide down to a low 
height, take aim through their bomb-sights, and lay their eggs 
on hangars and hutments—the observers meanwhile spraying 
with their machine guns all signs of life in the neighbourhood. 
If a searchlight be used or shots sent up from the ground, the 
unwanted visitors dive at the spot in question and retaliate. 

Sometimes the arrival of a band of British acrodrome 
bombers is simultancous with the return of a band of German 
night-raiders. Such an occasion sees a wild scene of confusion— 
British and Boche machines mixed up in the darkness and the 
ground defenders firing haphazard at friend and foe. This 
happened a few weeks back during a raid led by a friend 
of mine. A dozen Gothas reached their aerodrome while half a 
dozen of our ’buses were bombing it. A Gotha, fired at from below 
in mistake for a raiding F.E., shot out a signal light to prove 
its innocence. Taking advantage of this flash of light a British 
observer promptly shot down the Gotha; a minute later, 
when some ground bullets were passing unpleasantly near him, 
one of our pilots fired a Very’s light of the same colour as the 
signal that had streaked from the Gotha, and he was at cence 
left alone. All signs of life below then disappeared, and the 
British party, having disposed of its bombs with a maximum of 
damage, departed. On their way home the airmen spottcd a 
train, whereupon the observers brought it to a standstill by 
plugging down hundreds of bullets from a low height. Before 
reaching the lines they likewise harried a column of Boche 
infantry moving towards the support trenches. 

Forced landings in enemy country and subsequent escapes 
can claim a large share of the romance of modern war. More 
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than once a British pilot, seeing a friend forced to land 
in enemy country, has descended and taken him away 
to safecy, after helping to burn the useless machine. Such a 
rescue is particularly plucky, because, apart from the likelihood 
of attack, the rescuer must land in a field that is almost certain 
to be rough ground, and if his undercarriage or propeller be 
damaged, or even if his engine cease work until ‘‘ started up ”’ 
again, he will surely be taken prisoner. After burning his 
machine to ensure that it would not be captured, a pilot who 
had come to earth behind the German lines managed to get back 
by floating down the Aisne at night-time. Another lived in Lille 
for a week before he escaped to the British. A week or two 
later he flew over Lille and dropped a note thanking the Boches 
“for their hospitality.”’ 

A nineteen year old pilot was obliged to land near a 
wood around which were clustered several German flving 
squadrons. Having destroyed his ‘bus, he actually lived 
for several weeks within sight of a Hun aerodrome, so 
that day after day he watched enemy machines depart, 
return and practise their manoeuvres. Then he adventured 
to the frontier and smuggled himself into Belgium. Next he 
walked right across Belgium, having some narrow escapes on 
the way, notably when he jumped from a soldier-laden tramcar, 
ran into a wood outside the town and doubled back in the 
opposite direction; while his pursuers, tricked by the ruse, 
searched every foot of the wood for his presumed hiding-placc. 
By means of a clever dodge he managed to cross the electric 
wire that runs along the Dutch-Bclgian frontier and so bv 
way of Holland to England and the delivery of valuable 
information. 

A certain well known pilot found it necessary to come down 
behind the German lines just after midnight. He made a go«d 
landing in a large field, but his engine had gone on strike and 
refused to be started. An examination by the faint light of 
a quarter-moon showed him that the trouble was caused by the 
oiling up of two plugs. Thereupon he took out the offending 
plugs and cleaned them—a job which took him three-quarters 
of an hour. While working he sat on the hot cowling, which 
burned through his breeches and scorched his skin. <A few 
French peasants watched him from the far side of a hedge, 
but, fortunately, no German soldiers passed that way. One 
can imagine the scene: Midnight, a British aeroplane in a field 
twenty miles behind the Gcrman trenches, the half-light of a 
tiny moon, a man sitting over the engine working feverishly, 
a group of wondcring peasants pecring through a shadowy hedg.. 
The plugs cleaned, the pilot left the throttle nearly closed, got 
out and swung the propeller, climbed back into the machin 
when the engine began to roar, soared up into the darkness and 
flew home. 

The observers, a tribe receptive of many kicks but few 
ha’pence, have to their credit many ‘‘ remarkable deeds in the 
air.’ Not long ago a British observer shot down six German 
craft in one day. More than once, his pilot killed in an air fight, 
an observer has climbed in mid-air over the fuselage and into the 
pilot’s seat, pulled the ’bus out of a nose-dive, and guided it 
home while sitting on the dead man’s knees. A 1915 observer 
of my acquaintance crawled into the pilot’s cockpit after his 
pilot had fainted, and while flying the machine, bandaged his 
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companion’s bleeding thigh and brought him back to 
semi-consciousness. The pair helped each other to bring 
home the ’bus and made an almost perfect landing on their 
aerodrome. 

Another very plucky show was that of a man whose single- 
seater machine had been badly battered by fragments of an anti- 
aircraft shell. The wings and fuselage were weirdly ventilated, 
the pilot himself was wounded in the head and leg, and an opening 
the size of a duck’s egg was ripped into the petrol tank facing him. 
The petrol pressure went, and with it the engine power, so that 
there seemed nothing for it but to land in Hun territory. Though 
the pilot was weakening from loss of blood it occurred to him 
that if he stuck his knee over the hole he might be able to pump 
up pressure. He tried this, and the engine came to life again 
some 50ft. above the ground. At this height and in a half- 
fainting condition, he flew twelve miles over Boche country, and 
crossed the lines with his ’bus scarcely touched by the scores 
of machine-guns trained on it. 

‘* Remarkable deeds in the air ’’ might be numbered in 
thousands, and one could more than fill a complete number of 
Country LIFE with the barest summaries of them. For 
example, I have not touched upon flying exploits in the 
distant theatres of war, nor upon the attacks of aeroplane 
on Zeppelin, nor yet upon the many fine deeds of seaplanes 
operating against submarines and the smaller warships. 
But perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the Air Service 
is the quality of its fighting personnel. Outside their work 
there is nothing to mark British airmen from other youths and 
young men. Yet once the beginner becomes an active service 
pilot he seems to acquire, as a matter of course, highly specialised 
courage, initiative of a distinctive type, and a fine instinct for 
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opportunity. I cannot express what I mean better than quoting 
the words of a distinguished authority: 


You take an ordinary English youth from school, or from a cadet corps, or 
from an office, or from a regiment. Give him three or four months’ training, 
throw him up into the air in France, and he does the rest. 

They are arace apart. They are almost children in years, but they have 
a maturity entirely their own, born of experiences unknown to us. The pilot’s 
flying life is reckoned not in years, not even in months, but in hours. He 
knows it. : 

But it never changes his outward demeanour, nor his appetite for the 
endless shop that these super-children talk, nor for the music and dances 
that they love, nor for the rags and strafes that fill the hours of a ‘‘ dud’ day. 
He goes on, with more and more achievement to his credit, until. 


Outside their work, as I have already mentioned, the 
subaltern flying officers are ordinary very young men. And if, 
as a reaction against the nerve-edging job of war flying, they 
are apt to run wild during periods of leave, there are surely 
extenuating circumstances. You, sir, and more especially you, 
madam, may have made gravely disapproving remarks on what- 
ever questionable exuberance you have noticed among the 
younger airmen. For this attitude I will suggest the following 
palliative for you, sir, and more especially you, madam, to be 
taken by a comfortable fireside after a comfortable dinner in 
a comfortable house: Take any list of Service decorations, 
as published by the Gazette, read the awards to flying officers, 
and in the light of deeds such as I have tried to outline, imagine 
what is behind each bald official statement. Then remember 
that those same wild youths are they whose flying life is reckoned 
not in years, nor even in months, but in hours; who go on, 
adding achievement to achievement, until 





THE STRATEGY OF THE AIR 


By Masor-GENERAL SIR 


HE great Sea Service, to which ‘‘ under Providence a 

we have entrusted for centuries the duty of securing 

‘the safety of these Realms,’ has saved us as a nation 

from much tribulation. Dwellers in country districts 

who are following their daily occupations undisturbed 
by the enemy must, however, have leisure sometimes to ponder 
over the constant humming to be heard in the sky. What 
would it mean if that were the sound of hostile instead of friendly 
aircraft ? Students of strategy are beginning to think what 
it will mean for us all in time of war when these aircraft become 
so numerous that great issues between nations are decided in 
the sky above, as they are now being decided on the earth 
beneath, and on the high seas. The problem deserves much 
thought, and can best be dealt with by going back to first 
principles of warfare, to the systems that have prevailed in the 
past for one nation or community to enforce their will upon 
others in desperate struggles for the mastery. 

The old conception of warfare was for one side to attack 
as suddenly and secretly as possible, and to slaughter, ravish 
and enslave their opponents, respecting neither age nor sex. With 
the advance of civilisation new ideas came in. Instead of the whole 
peoples taking part in the struggle, all being subjected to the same 
dangers, the same cruelties, and the same horrors, standing 
armies were maintained, as national champicns, to settle the 
issue in a sort of gladiatorial combat, while the nation, as a 
whole, witnessed the struggle and supported their representatives 
from afar. When these representatives had been decisively 
defeated, their nations sometimes gave in at once. That de- 
pended upon the issues at stake, and how far the people were 
ready to face sacrifices in the cause for which they were fighting. 
Sometimes they held out for better terms, until the victor either 
became exhausted, or brought such pressure to bear that the 
suffering became insupportable. Sometimes other nations joined 
in and adjusted the balance. m 

Living as we do upon islands, saved by our Navy from the 
horrors of invasion, this conception of warfare has taken deep 
root among us; it wil! be difficult to eradicate, but, nevertheless, 
we shall have to face the problem of air strategy with an open 
mind if we mean to solve it, and maintain our traditional 
security. 

In 1914 it was generally supposed that the gladiator sys‘em, 
adopted in the interests of the progress of the human race, 
would last indefinitely, although whole nations in arms had taken 
the place of standing armies cn the Continent of Europe. We 


thought that these huge national armies would still engage in 
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gladiatorial combats in a great arena, while those not engaged 
in the fighting would occupy secure seats in the amphitheatre. 
But the Kaiser and the military class had ruled otherwise when 
they launched the forces of the German Empire on their colossal 
enterprise to conquer the world. They reverted to the original 
conception of warfare. As soon as their armies crossed the 
frontier they burned, slaughtered, ravaged, and enslaved the 
population of the invaded country to try to break their reso- 
lution to continue the combat. They did not wait for the issue 
of great battles between the combatants. ‘‘ What is permissible 
includes every means of war without which the object of the war 
cannot be obtained.’”’ These words are taken from the German 
official instructions for the conduct of warfare. They dominate 
the whole of the teachings of their war books, but other nations 
had not interpreted, by the light of history, their true meaning 
when applied by the warlike races dwelling on the great plains 
to the eastward of Berlin. No one realised that the cyclonic 
period had come when they would again pour forth, smashing 
all that was beautiful from sheer love of destruction, and slaying 
man, woman, and child indiscriminately, if by no other means 
they could crush their opponents. 

They have raised a new problem for all strategists, but above 
all for those who have to handle the rapidly increasingly forces 
of the sky—the air strategists. They must think out what 
all these improvements in material for flying will mean; what 
will happen in future, when combatants in the air will be counted 
in tens, perhaps some day in hundreds of thousands. This 
war has shown us that neither armies nor fleets can dispense 
with the help of aircraft, and enough experience has been gained 
to determine the main lines on which their uses as auxiliaries 
to other forces will develop. These must be governed by the 
strategical and tactical employment of the fleets and armies 
the aircraft are assisting. But we must look beyond these uses. 
The air strategist must at once turn his attention to the inde- 
pendent employment of aircraft in masses. Are thev to be used 
pitilessly against the civilian population of the opposing nation, 
of both sexes, and of all ages, indiscriminately, in order to force 
the issue? If not, how can such a policy be prevented ? Do 
the events of the past three years encourage the nations of the 
earth to put their trust in international agreements to promote 
the more merciful conduct of warfare? If international agree- 
ments are to be treated by any nations possessing aircraft as 
“ scraps of paper’’ and nothing more, there is only one solution 
—every nation having the misfortune to dwell within the radius 
of action of such aircraft must maintain immense forces to meet 
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them in the air, and these must at all times be kept in readiness 
for immediate action. The blow may fall at any time. Opera- 
tions will begin either without, or simultaneously with, a 
declaration of war. The air strategist must make his plans 
accordingly. 

In land and in sea warfare it is accepted as sound strategy 
to direct the main blows against the enemy’s armies and war 
vessels respectively, and it will doubtless be the same in the air, 
but here we must face a great difference. All strategy depends 
upon the power of movement. Sea and land forces can move 
only in two dimensions, air forces in all three dimensions in space, 
tight and left, up and down; they also move much faster. 
Owing to their limitations sea and land forces can be brought to 
action and kept away from the bulk of their opponents’ defenceless 
population. Air forces, if they adopt such a policy deliberately, 
can always operate directly against civilian non-combatants, 


BUSINESS METHODS IN 


HOSE who have been 

impelled by the war situa- 

tion to devote attention 

to farming will be well 

advised to study the 
methods set forth in Mr. Wilfred 
Buckley’s new book, ‘“ Farm 
Records and the Production of 
Clean Milk at Moundsmere ”’ 
(CountTRY LIFE). Mr. Buckley is 
best known to the public on 
account of the attention he has 
given to the production of clean 
milk and as Director of Milk 
Supplies under the Ministry of 
Food. He is also a typical ex- 
ample of a number of successful 
business men who within recent 
years have turned their attention 
to farming, with excellent results. 
They may not have had more 
than a general interest in the 
industry before, but a clear in- 
telligence and a business method 
will work wonders even with this 
drawback. Mr. Buckley’s experi- 
ence has taught him that in the 
general work of farming it is of 
the utmost importance to have a 
lucid and easily kept system of 
book-keeping. With this, if it is 
desired to show with any approach 
to exactitude the cost of what is 
produced, it is necessary to have 
a labour sheet drawn up especi- 
ally for the farm labourer. The 
farm differs from the factory in 
this, that the worker is very often 
asked to attend to jobs very 
different in character during the 
course of his day, while an in- 
dustrial hand is usually set to a 
special task, such as minding a 
machine or making a_ particular 
part of the article manufactured. 
But a farm labourer may have to 
take a share in the production of 
milk during one part of the day, 
in the feeding of pigs daring 
another, in the production of hay, 
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be they crowded in cities or dwellers in the country. 
Should there be any possibility of any nation being subjugated 
by such methods, then there is no alternative for the air stiategist 
but reprisals, but his first business must be to bring about battles, 
to arrange rapid concentrations to ensure success in such battles, 
in which he resigns the control to the tacticians who will com- 
mand the air forces in action. As regards material, the time 
has passed when types of machines should be criticised solely 
as individuals. The best types will be those suited for collective 
action in great air battles. But, as in every branch of war, 
we may expect to find greater equality in the material than in the 
men who handle it. Upon the men the issue will depend. To 
give them their best chance of success, plans for their collective 
employment must be drawn up by an air strategist, and in the 
present emergency these plans should be entrusted to the best 
brains in the country. 


FARMING 





cereal crops or roots mn a third, End of formal garden and pasture with cows which appear as white spots. The dark dots and lines are thicker 
and in a fourth his toil may be grass, the former where manure has fallen, the latter where it has been spread by a manure spreading 


general. For example, a man who 


machine. From an elevation of 2,300ft. 
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cleans a ditch or cuts a hedge is not This and the following picture were selected for reproduction to show the novel use of the aeroplane in estate management. 


working for a particular crop, but 

for all the crops grown on the land concerned. It is this com- 
plication which hitherto has rendered it so difficult to arrive 
at the exact cost of production in agriculture, that so exact 
and careful an expert as the present Minister, Mr. Prothero, 
has confessed to a Parliamentary Committee that he could 
not arrive exactly at the cost of growing wheat. The average 
farmer evades the difficulty by taking his banking account 
as a rough but practical guide to his success. Mr. Buckley, 


recognising these difficulties, says: ‘‘ I know of no system 
of book-keeping that will enable one to contrast definitely 
the results of carrying on the farm for the chief purpose of 
growing crops with those to be obtained by maintaining 
a dairy, etc., and at the same time to ascertain the cost of 
production. One must choose which kind of information 
one wants to obtain from the accounts. If one wants to 
ascertain the actual cost to produce the finished article such 
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as eggs or milk, the basis must be the cost to grow the crops, 
but if the accounts are kept to enable one to judge the best 
way of making a profit out of the farm, then the market 
prices must be charged.” 

His method of keeping accounts will be regarded by 
those who study it as adequate for all practical purposes. 
They are simple and, as far as we can see, they miss out 
nothing, while at the end of the year they will enable the 
farmer to know, with probably as near an approach to exacti- 
tude as he can get, the cost of those articles which he has to 
sell. The reader may be referred to the book for details 
on these points. It will be sufficient for us to glance at a few 
of the conclusions at which Mr. Buckley has arrived. One 
of these is the obvious one that the Corn Production Bil! 
guaranteeing to the farmer a fair price for corn will have 





Moundsmere Manor House and Farm from an elevation of 2,300ft. The small building hardly discernible at 
the top is the Milk Room, the Milking Barn being immediately below tt. 


the effect of bringing into arable cultivation much land 
that at present is under pasture. It will then be impossible 
to graze herds in the method followed at present. On the 
other hand, the practice in several foreign countries has shown 
that more food for cattle can be obtained by growing green 
crops, such as lucerne and roots, than by maintaining 
indifferent pasture in existence. The wise farmer will 
promptly adapt his ways to the new conditions. Such 
a change would lead to a growth in the labourer’s wages, 
and this increase, among other things, ought to enable him 
to pay a rent for his own cottage. We agree with Mr. 
Buckley’s suggestion that his civic responsibility would be 
encouraged if the compounding of rates were abolished and 
the labourer, instead of the landlord, had to pay those on the 
cottage. Moreover, it is equally sound to suggest that the 
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cottage question should be put upon a business footing, so 
that the rent paid should cover interest and depreciation. 
When that is done the building of cottages would be a natural 
sequel. 

Mr. Buckley is also opposed to the low rentals on land. 
They lead obviously to a neglect by the landowner of work 
which he ought naturally to do, such as the building and 
maintenance of proper outbuildings. Were Mr. Buckley’s 
high standard of milk purity to be generally adopted, it 
would be necessary to make a very great change in the farm 
steadings of this country. Those who know them in 
winter will not disagree with the statement made by the 
present writer that amid the mud and dirt of the ordinary 
cowshed, the cattle-yard (generally without any cover or 
protection from the rain), and the other surroundings 
it is absolutely impossible to pro- 
duce clean milk. As a matter of 
fact, that which comes from the 
ordinary farms of the country is 
full of impurities. But a land- 
owner who is not permitted to 
increase his rents, whatever he 
does, cannot be expected to lay 
out money on the improvement 
of outbuildings. Moreover, he has 
to pay the tithe, and tithe goes 
up automatically in accordance 
with the average price of wheat 
taken septennially, so that the 
owner of land is in the singular 
position of witnessing his revenues 
decrease with the improvement in 
his business. The system of culti- 
vating by landlord and tenant has 
been proved by long experience 
the best for this country, but there 
is a tendency at present to make its 
continuance impossible, while no 
cogent and well thought out plan 
to succeed it has yet been 
formulated. 

Equally common sense are the 
remarks made by Mr. Buckley on 
stock. If anyone is_ breeding 
animals, it is not more expensive 
and it is certainly better to breed 
the best. ‘‘ Get carefully selected 
males,’ is the excellent advice 
offered in this book. In establish- 
ing a herd it is good to bring the 
animals to the test of a show, and 
success here cannot be obtained 
without the services of an expert 
stockman, one whose whole life and 
intelligence have been devoted to 
this purpose. The conclusions at 
which Mr. Buckley arrives will 
stand the test prescribed for them 
by the Hon. Waldorf Astor in his 
careful preface. He savs: ‘ Mr. 
Buckley gives us conclusions which 
he does not claim to be final, but 
which tend to show how much real 
information, as well as profit, can 
be gained by anyone who, having 
intelligence and the power of ob- 
servation, applies, in a modified 
and suitable form, to the conduct 
of agriculture the business prin- 
ciples and methods which are 
found of assistance in practically 
every industry.” In regard to milk, Mr. Astor says that 
it is an essential food for children. ‘‘ They require lots of it 
and of good quality.” This should be read with the con- 
viction ever growing upon the nation that in the long struggle 
which awaits us in the years to come children will be the greatest 
of all national assets. To think for them and to prepare for 
them is the greatest effort of reconstruction which can be 
undertaken at thismoment. That is the argument which once 
and for all enforces Mr. Buckley's teaching in regard to pure 
milk. It will no doubt be objected that his system is not 
at present applicable to the supply for poor people, because it 
increases the expense, but this occurs with every advance 
and improvement in agriculture. Those who are pioneers 
in method seldom cheapen as well. It will be a task for 
the future to make pure milk a greater and far more 
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essential part of the diet of the young than it is to-day. 
In this book Mr. Buckley sets forth, as they have never been 
set forth before, the details of the system by means of which 
he is able to produce the purest milk yet placed upon the 
British market. Owners of milking cows may like to know 
that though there is no royal way to this achievement, the pro- 
cesses are simple in the extreme. They are summed up in the 
single word, Cleanliness. First and foremost, the cow, which 
is the fountain of our supply, must be kept as clean as any 
horse that is used for riding. It must also live in clean 
surroundings. Everybody who has lived much in the countrv 
knows the very great difference there is between winter and 
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summer milk. We do not refer to the difference in flavour. 
but to difference in cleanliness. Winter milk, after being 
left standing, leaves a black sediment behind it when poured 
out. Summer milk, when the cow is being fed in abundant 
pasturage and milked in the field, is free from this sediment. 
The impurity, in other words, comes from the dirt in the cow 
byre, in the vard, in the milking house, on the milker’s dress, 
and frequently by the head of the milker rubbing against 
the body of the cow while milking is going on. These are 
the chief points to which Mr. Buckley’s attention has been 
directed, and his precautions enable the milk to be put before 
the consumer as pure as when it came from the cow. 





HOW TO AVOID FAMINE 


T the present moment a reversal of our food policy is 
urgently needed. Nobody who knows the facts 
can possibly doubt it. The spectre of famine, like 
some monstrous vulture, is hovering above the 
warring nations ready to devour the weakest. Great 

Britain has the capacity to hold out longest, but is in 
danger of losing the position by mismanagement. Those 
who doubt this assertion will do well to examine the position, 
not for the purpose of fauit-finding or to look for a stone to 
hurl at this or that person of eminence, but with an ardent 
and unselfish wish to be of help. 

In a beleagured city a garrison could hold out for ever 
if it had a sufficiently large supply of wheat and potatoes, 
or even if it had only a moderate supply of one of these 
essentials and a very full supply of the other. That is exactly 
how this country stands. A while ago assurances were forth- 
coming that the stocks of wheat were sufficient to see us through 
if the population would be content to moderate their appetites. 
The circumstances have changed. We were calculating 
on receiving a liberal supplement to our own wheat stores 
from America, but the demands on that country have in- 
creased enormously now that it is known that our Allies 
also are dependent on that source. A goodly proportion 
that otherwise might have been available here is deflected 
to feed them. Very properly so, since we are all engaged 
in a common task. Only the need of saving our wheat has 
been greatly accentuated. Strict rationing alone can insure 
us against the exhaustion of our bread supply. Yet the policy 
adopted has indeed been to preach economy, but at the same 
time encourage people to buy it by lowering the price. Under 
present conditions this is so obviously wrong that it is only 
necessary to draw attention to it. At the moment the con- 
sumer can obtain more food value for his money in bread 
than in potatoes. Lord Rhondda is not a weakling to be 
wafted hither and thither by every new wind of doctrine, 
but his strength of will encourages the hope that he will have 
the courage and resolution to change his steering as promptly 
as a helmsman would in view of a coming storm. 

Potatoes are extremely plentiful and their consumption 
should be in every way encouraged, but it is not. It has been 
estimated that the crop will be one million and a half tons 
more than the average of the last ten years, but this must be 
guesswork as long as the potatoes remain in the ground. 
Over a considerable portion of England they have not yet 
been dug. Various explanations can be brought forward 
to account for this, but the most potent seems to be that put 
forward by a number of farmers from whom the present 
writer wished to purchase a considerable quantity for a certain 
institution. The growers said that it had been the first time 
thev had been approached this year with a view to purchase. 
At the same time they showed every expectation that they 
would receive the minimum price of £6 a ton, which the 
Government has promised. Further reasons which operate 
strongly are that labour cannot well be spared. If there were 
a brisk demand for potatoes, the farmer would soon make 
a push to get them out of the ground, but as long as there is 
nothing doing he is tempted to put off that work and get on 
with his autumn ploughing. Wheat is going to be more 
remunerative than any roots in his estimation. These 
explanations scarcely account for the fact that the demand 
for potatoes in town is greater than the supply, and last 
Saturday there were actually large queues formed in front 
of greengrocers’ shops in London. It will be necessary for 
the Government to give grave consideration to this town 
scarcity existing side by side with country abundance. 
There is very little need to explain to them the difficulty 
which they know only too well is one of transport. A 


scarcity of potatoes at this time of year with the vastly in- 
creased acreage devoted to them and the excellence of the 
crops in the soil is unimaginable, but distribution under 
present circumstances is very difficult. The train service 
of the country is being otherwise utilised. In fact, it is 
strained almost to the breaking point, and other uses have 
been found even for the sloops which were ordinarily used 
for bringing potatoes from Scotland. We all sympathise 
with the worries of a Government which has to interfere with 
and manage so many things that do not come directly under 
its control in peace time, and one dislikes greatly to add to 
their duties, but a very special effort must be made to overcome 
the stagnancy in the potato market. Where farmers are strug- 
gling with the real difficulties, they must be given what help 
is necessary, and it would be well at the same time to dis- 
illusion those who are calculating on obtaining a price far 
beyond the minimum at a later stage. It may be necessary 
to make the minimum also the maximum, in other words, 
to fix the winter price at £6 a ton and let it be known that this 
will hold good till next year’s potatoes come in. It would be 
a strong measure, but the situation demands it. If the nation 
were called upon to sacrifice its comfort for the war, it would 
do so readily. That is, supposing that it became demonstrable 
that the supply of wheat was insufficient for consumption 
even on the basis of the voluntary ration that has been 
suggested, people would tighten their belts and submit. 
It is much more likely to cause irritation if they realise that 
potatoes are left in the soil or are put away in clamps in 
quantities sufficient to meet all their wants and yet are not 
available. That situation may very easily arise. In fact, 
it is beginning to do so now, and that is why we venture 
to urge upon the Government the necessity for taking im- 
mediate action. There are many courses open to the 
authorities once they clearly understand to what the trouble 
is leading. The object to be gained may be defined simply 
as that of inducing the whole population to eat more potatoes 
and less bread. Perhaps it may be considered that this 
can best be done by manufacturing potato meal and using 
it in making bread. We are far from thinking that objections 
would be taken to this compound as much as objection is taken 
to at least considerable portions of the bread baked under 
existing regulations. In farmhouses the practice is growing of 
frying potatoes into a sort of cake to eat instead of bread at 
breakfast, and those who have tried it say that after the war 
they would continue to do so by preference. What we feel 
is that there is not sufficient drying apparatus in Great Britain 
to work on a scale large enough to meet the wants both 
of our Armies abroad and of the civil population. Any method 
of getting potatoes utilised as a substitute for bread would 
be worth supporting. What we fear is that if the loaf is 
allowed to remain at its present cheap price, the temptation 
to waste, excessive use, and such offences as feeding poultry 
or other livestock with it, will be too great. Nor is there 
any system by which these practices can be checked except 
that of sending out bread tickets to all consumers. Thev 
have already had to do this in France, and have taken other 
measures, such as the stoppage of the selling of milk to 
restaurants, and so on, so that the milk may be given to the 
children. And the people are falling in with the wishes of 
their rulers without a grumble. Great Britain has not so far 
had any experience of the real and stern hardships of the 
war. Since it began there has not been until within the past 
week or two a shortage of any ordinary article of diet. The 
time has come, however, when all the fighting countries 
will have to economise in every article of food and drink, 
and the sooner we begin the more certain are we of holding 
out to the end. 
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“BUNTINGSDALE, 
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HERE can be no doubt that Buntingsdale was the 

work of that illusive personage in our Late Renaissance 

architectural annals, Smith of Warwick. The Dic- 

tionary of National Biography ignores him. Mr. 

Reginald Blomfield merely mentions that among the 
‘tradesmen’ employed by Gibbs at the Radcliffe Library 
Smith of Warwick was the mason. The Oxford Library 
was built between the years 1737 and 1747. In 1742 Sir 
James Dashwood began his “new house” of Kirtlington, 
north of Oxford (Country Lire, April 13th, 1912), and records 
payments to “ Smith the Builder,’ while in Gandon’s Con- 
tinuation of Vitruvius Brittanicus the plans are given as being 
by “Smith & J. Sanderson Ar.s.”’ But all authorities 
agree that Smith of Warwick was architect of Stoneleigh, 
near that county town, which dates from about 1720, and he 
is connected with Gibbs—perhaps as a “ tradesman ’”’ only— 
in the building of Ditchley dating two years later. All this 
implies an active career extending over most of the first half 
of the eighteenth centurv, for he would not have been given 
an important job like Stoneleigh until he had established 
his name. Did he fulfil the functions both of architect 
and of builder? That is by no means improbable. In 
Early Renaissance times the master mason was often the 
designer of the fabric, though sometimes a “ surveyor,” 
like Thorpe, did provide a ground plan and an “ upright,” 
but so sketchy as to be merely a suggestion. And although, 


with Inigo Jones, the differentiation between designer and 
executant developed and the supremacy of the former 
was established, b.ilders were still apt to design, and 
designers were still apt to build. 
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Thomas Webb, who in 1683 made “ draughts”? and 
undertook the “ contriving, building and finishing of a case 
or body of a new house”’ at Erddig in Denbighshire, which 
still survives, describes himself as a “‘ free-mason.”’ During 
1693 William Talman receives at short intervals sums of 
about £500 each as ‘‘ payment beforehand, according to the 
Articles, for building up the East side & North East corner 
of Chatsworth.” And even when the career of Smith of 
Warwick was ending, Carr of York was beginning to act as 
both designer and builder to the wealthy men of his county 
who were then re-housing themselves. There was probably 
a good deal of similarity between the methods of these two 
provincials. First and foremost they were business men, 
and to the business of building gave more attention than 
to the designing. As to the latter, thev were quick and cap- 
able at adoption, but had no originating training or capacity. 
They showed taste and judgment in the selection and use 
of forms and details prevalent in their time and popularised 
by the leading professionals ; and their careers being long, 
we find them modelling their later work on the stvle of younger 
men. That is certainly true of Carr of York, who, founding 
himself on Flitcroft and Morris for the shell and unimportant 
rooms of Harewood, became imbued with the manner of 
Robert Adam, who was entrusted with the decoration of 
the principal suite, and took him as his model for his later 
houses, such as Basildon. And if the Smith of Stoneleigh 
and the Smith of Kirtlington are one and the same man, 
as seems probable, we see a like change. The huge key- 
stones and the tall pilasters—often surmounted with a broken 
entablature—which he took from such leaders of his early 
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times as Talman and Gibbs, and which are so prominent at 
Buntingsdale, are absent from the plain, almost unbroken 
fronts of Kirtlington and also of Thame, which is another 
Oxfordshire seat with work of the same date, and where we get 
the name of Smith again as designer. Both alike show the 
growing tendency towards the exterior simplicity which 
Robert Adam soon after carried so far. 

But for Gibbs’ employment of “Smith of Warwick ”’ 
in Oxfordshire at such different dates as 1722 and 
1747 it might have been rash to attribute Stoneleigh and 
Kirtlington to the same man, and I have found nothing 
that makes it more than a strong probability. But 
there can be no doubt that the designer of Stoneleigh is also 
responsible for houses in Derbyshire and Shropshire, all 
built within the same decade. Wingerworth and Sutton 
Scarsdale, Buntingsdale and Mawley Hall all have the same 
characteristics as Stoneleigh, and have a still closer resem- 
blance to each other. At Sutton Scarsdale, some years ago 
during alterations, a lead plate was found inscribed with 
several names, at the head of which was that of Smith, 
followed by that of the chief mason. At Buntingsdale much 
valuable matter in the shape of actual notes and agreements 
between the owner and architect were still forthcoming 
when the north wing was added in 1857. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Tayleur’s uncle and predecessor employed for this purpose 
a man named Smith, who acted as both architect and builder, 
but hailed from Shrewsbury and not from Warwick. It is 
believed that the documents dating from the building of the 
house were handed to him, and never returned. But Mr. 
Tayleur, 
then a lad 
of seventeen, 
remem bers 
them, and 
recollects 
that there 
were build- 
ing accounts, 
and that, as 
part of the 
terms of the 
general 
agreement 
made at 
Buntingsdale 
Smith had 
bargained to 
be supplied 
with “a pad 
nag to ride 
hither from 
Warwick.” 
His client 
was Bulkeley 
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who had inherited the estate and its old timber - framed 
house through his mother. 

The first mention we get of Buntingsdale is in the time 
of Henry VI, when it belonged to Humphrey Hill, and it 
remained in his name until Beatrice Hill, sister of the last 
male of the family, carried it to her husband, William 
Bulkeley. Their grandson had an only daughter and heiress, 
who became the first wife of Thomas Mackworth of Betton 
Strange in the parish of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. His 
ancestors had originally been of Mackworth in Derbyshire, 
but a cadet of the house, becoming groom of the Privy 
Chamber of Henry VII and marrying a cousin of Lord Zouche, 
obtained from the latter {probably on lease) Brace Meole 
Castle in Shropshire. We hear that Prince Arthur, whom 
his father sent to Ludlow as President of the Council 
of Wales in 1501, happening on his way to “lye at 
Meole Castle,” stood godfather to his host’s son. This 
Arthur Mackworth, after succeeding his father, had the fee 
simple of Meole conveyed to him by Lord Zouche, but his 
son afterwards sold it and we hear no more of this 
senior branch. But Arthur had a younger brother, John, 
who prospered in commerce, was Bailiff of Shrewsbury in 
1540, and acquired Betton Strange from the Corbetts of 
Longnor. From him was descended Humphrey Mackworth, 
who, with Mytton and Middleton, led the Shropshire 
Parliamentarians during the Civil War. Thus in King 
Charles’s Bridgnorth proclamation of 1642 he is described 
as one who “ had assisted his Majesty’s adversaries in a deep 
measure.” As a Colonel he was at the taking of Ludlow 
Castle in 
1646, and 
was next 
appointed 
Governor of 
Shrewsbury. 
Yet it was 
thought pos- 
sible to de- 
tach him in 
1651, when 
Charles II 
was on his 
way to Wor- 
cester and 
defeat. The 
crownless 
monarch has 
heard that 
ne is “a 
gentleman 
of an ancient 
house and of 
very different 
principles 
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with whom 
his employ- 
ment then 
ranked him.” 
Would he 
not then 
surrender 
Shrewsbury ? 
But he is 
said to have 
answered: 
ORE VO 
believe me a 
gentleman, 
as you say 
you do, you 
may believe 
1 wit be 
faithful to 
my trust.” 
He remained & 


as he then 7 j qa TTT 
declared, A . ae i 
“ irrevocably bet mame treed 

the faithful 2.5 

servant of ATU Ui BLA 

the Com- —— 
monwealth 
of England” 
He became 
one @' t 
Cromwell’s 
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dying in1654, 
was buried with pomp in Henry VII's Chapel in Westmiaster 
Abbey, whence at the Restoration his remains were removed 
and thrown in a pit in the neighbouring churchyard of 
St. Margaret’s 

His son Thomas, following in his footsteps, sat for 
Shropshire in the parliament which offered Oliver Cromwell 
the crown in 1657, and also in that which Richard 
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summoned 
on succeed- 
ing to the 
Protector- 
ship. the 
following 
year. More- 
over, after 
the death of 
the Bulkeley 
heiress, he 
married a 
daughter of 
General 
Mytton, 
whose  cap- 
ture of 
Shrewsbury 
in 1645 had 
led to Hum- 
phrey Mack- 


» AW worth’s ap- 
itty eal i) ; pointment as 


its governor. 
Their daugh- 


th Alt j 1 i ter, after- 


wards marry- 
ing William 
Tayleur of 
Roddington, 
became the 
ancestress of 
eer ee the present 

owner of 
Buntingsdale, although it was not through her that the 
Tayleurs became possessed of that property. It went 
to her elder half-brother, Bulkeley Mackworth, who was 
Sheriff of Shropshire in 1714, some years before he 
began re-housing himself on the property near Market 
Drayton, which had come to him from the family after 
whom he was named. It is in a rich pastoral country 
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fairly level, but with steep-sided and often rocky water- 
worn hollows whose streams are easily formed into lakes. 
One of these (Fig. 4) lies immediately below the lawn that 
stretches its wide expanse away from the west front of the 
house (Fig. 3) and ends in a great walled semicircle over- 
hanging the lake, which is picturesquely bosomed in trees. 
The west and east (Fig. 2) elevations of the house are almost 
identical. Tall fluted Corinthian pilasters support a broken 
entablature of which the cornice only is continued between 
them, and, even that, not across the pedimented centre, 
an arrangement curious and interesting rather than satis- 
fying, as may be judged by comparing Buntingsdale with 
Mawley Hall (Country Lirr, July 2nd, 1910), where a front 
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north wing. The ample segmental steps on the east side 
lead up into a lofty two-storeyed hall (Fig. 6), which takes 
up so much of the depth of the house (some 42ft.) that the 
corresponding room on the west side is narrow and not of 
the saloon proportions usual in the house plan of the period. 
Across the end of the hall, above the wainscoting, runs a 
gallery with balustrade similar in form and in its rising 
curves to the staircase which lies north of the hall, between 
two small sitting-rooms, of which that looking west (Fig. 9) 
has retained its original get up. It is a room about 2oft. 
square and 15{ft. high with very wide sunk panels to the 
wainscoting which ends with a big dental cornice under 
the ceiling. A bedroom (Fig. 8) is somewhat similarly 
treated, but the panels 
are narrow and numerous, 
varying in width from 18ins. 
to 2tins., and just taking 
the excellent Chinese _pic- 
tures, on looking glass and 
with lacquer frames, depict- 
ing. scenes with figures or 
splendidly plumaged _phea- 
sants among ponies and 
chrysanthemums. The _fire- 
place scheme of flanking 
pilasters, narrow in them- 
selves and with still more 
exiguous capitals, is repeated 
along the whole west side 
where each of the three 
wide windows is framed 
with such pilasters serving 
as architraves and running 
up to the cornice which 
breaks forward over the 
windows. The narrow panels 
occupying the little space 
between the windows give, 
with the pilasters, a charm- 
ing perpendicular effect. 
But there must be choice 
between enjoying this and 
having curtains. Presumably, 
shutters only were intended 
by the designers of these 
very complete fenestration 
schemes so frequent in 
Smith’s time, and the adoption 
of heavy valenced draperies is 
unfortunate. The hall wains- 
coting is of pine, no doubt 
originally painted white or 
light coloured, but now oak 
grained. Narrow panels again 
prevail here, the effect, with 
the pedimented doorways 
being dignified and reserved. 
The mantelpiece is an in- 
troduction of 1857, when 
the addition of the wing (con- 
taining great drawing and 
dining-rooms) led to an 
alteration of the staircase 
hall. a broad passage with 
double a’ched opening (Fig. 7) 
dividing it from the new 
rooms. The old work was 
kept where possible, and the 
new designed from it with 
more success and conscien- 
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otherwise very similar has the cornice running through, 
with more pleasing result. Both have very delightfullv 
toned and textured brick for walling, but the stone, at 
Mawley never harmonised so excellently with it as the 
Buntingsdale sandstone that has many slight divergences 
of pink and yellow. Moreover, the Mawley stone has 
not stood exposure, being so decayed that the detail is 
becoming almost amorphous, while at Buntingsdale it has 
proved so hard that, though delightfully surfaced and 
mellowed, there has been no erosion, and the carving of 
the Corinthian capitals is perfectly crisp and shapely. As 
left by Smith of Warwick, the house was, with basement, 
a four-storeyed parallelogram of about goft. by 65ft., a 
court of low offices occupying the site of the present 


expect from a Shrewsbury 
‘architect builder ”’ of mid-Victorian age. The new arrange- 
ment of landing and lobby at the head of the altered stair 
(Fig. 5) is in every way praiseworthy, though the cornice 
would have been better had the showy motifs, which are neither 
quite modillions nor consoles, been omitted. All three sitting- 
rooms on the south side were dealt with in the nineteenth 
century and are bereft of any trace of their original get-up. 
But it is on the southern exterior that, since the loss of the 
Smith documents, we find evidence of origin. Between the end 
pairs of attic windows are bold, well designed rain-water-heads, 
of which the panels contain, one the Mackworth arms and the 
other their crest. Acanthus foliage forms the junction between 
head and pipe and recurs where the latter, passing through the 
great stone cornice, reappears below it. On the straps securing 
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the pipes just below this foliation we find the initials “‘ B. M.” 
and the date 1721, the lower straps being variously decorated 
with a rose, a cherub head, or the figure of a boy. The date 
will be that of the year when Smith of Warwick completed 
the house which he had designed and probably also built 
for Bulkeley Mackworth. Soon after the latter died childless 
and his brother Sir Humphrey was his heir. He had been 
sent by his anti-Royalist father in 1674 to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where Puritanism continued till James IT ousted 
the Fellows. 

By that time the undergraduate had become a lawyet 
of the Middle Temple and had changed his views. He 
supported James, who knighted him, and he was an ultra 
Tory under William III and Anne. He not only prospered 
at the Bar, but married a Glamorganshire heiress and made 
South Wales the family home, as it still remains. Thus his 
grandson felt he had no further interest in Shropshire, and 
therefore parted with Buntingsdale, which now passed to 
his cousins the Tayleurs. Galfred le Tayleur and Agatha 
his wife were possessed of the manor of Roddington in the 
thirteenth century, and in the fifteenth the Abbot of Lilleshall 
demised The Grange of Longden upon Tern to William Tayleur 
for the term of eighty-one years, a lease which the Reforma- 
tion made it easy to turn into a fee simple. His descendants 
are described as of Longden until the days of John Tay leur, 
who was Sheriff of Salop in 1691, and is described as of Rodd- 
ington, which lies between Shrewsbury and Wellington. He 
took to wife one of the co-heiresses of Thomas Skrymshire of 
Aqualate, and though that fine place went to the other co- 
heiress the Tayleurs thus acquired large Shropshire estates, 
one of which ran up to within a few hundred yards of the 
house which Bulkeley Mackworth erected at a time when 
William Tayleur bad succeeded his father John, and had 
married Bulkeley Mackworth’s half-sister. Her son, another 
William Tayleur, it was who acquired Buntingsdale when 
its builder’s great-nephew, being of Gnoll Castle in Glamor- 
ganshire, parted with his Shropshire estates. Buntingsdale 
was taken over lock, stock and barrel, the furniture being 
included, but not, as the document declares, the dairy 
utensils. 

This transaction took place about the middle of the 
eighteenth century; that is, some time after William 
Tayleur had married a Hill of Hawkestone. But he lived 
long to enjoy his new property, dying an octogenarian in 
1796. It was his great grandson who, on succeeding in 1856, 
decided to add to the house, and employed Smith of Shrews- 
bury to supplement the design of Smith of Warwick. Outside, 
as well as in, care was taken to copy the model. The brick 
is decidedly less harsh in make and less uniform in tone 
than one might expect from its date. Time only is needed 
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to give it and the dressings, composed of stone from the 
original quarry, the mellowness which the main block possesses. 
This enlargement was hardly necessary to its originator, 
who died a bachelor in 1873, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, the present hospitable owner, who carefully main- 
tains the character of the house and the traditions of the 
family. H. Avray TIPPING. 





FOOD PRODUCTION FOR OUR 
TROOPS IN FRANCE 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountrY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—The interesting articles that have recently appearcd in 
CountTRY LIFE on the above subject have drawn attention to a 
much neglected want. At the military bases in France which 
have lately sprung up an enormous amount of foodstuffs are 
required, and it is of the first importance that it should be de- 
livered in the best pcssible condition with a minimum amount 
of transport. This is especially necessary with regard to vege- 
tables. Anyone who has visited Lieutenant Gecrges Truffaut 
at his charming home in Versailles in pre-war days and partaken 
of his hospitality as I have had the pleasure of doing will not 
be surprised to be made aware of the important werk he is now 
carrying out in producing supplies of vegetables fer the Army 
of our noble Ally. The cultivation of vegetables in France 
has ever been considcred a subject of considerable impertance, 
and the neat gardens of the peasantry, always plentifully steckec, 
and a noticeable feature of the country. 

At such bases as those existing at Havre and Etaples it 
would be an easy mattcr to produce sufficient vegetables fer the 
troops at a very small cest. If we take the lattcr place as an 
example, there are thousands of acres immediatcly adjeining 
at Le Touquet, an estate English owned and in many respects 
practically an English colony. One has only to go into the market 
place at Etaples during the forenoon to see the splendid crops 
of vegetables which the locality will produce, and if the visit 
is extended to the gardens surrounding the newly crected houses 
on the Le Touquet Estate, all doubts will be quickly dispelled 
as to the productiveness of the soil. Being of a sandy nature, 
it is easily cultivated and very readily responds to. suitable 
treatment. 

I have visited this delightful locality on several occasions 
on matters relating to the cultivation cf the soil, the last of which 
was just before the outbreak of the war. This was on the cccasion 
of the opening of a polo ground which we had seen the previcus 
year. Although only just ovcr a year old from the date of sowing, 
it was considered a splendid extent of turf that played well and 
was in appearance “‘ like a huge golf green ”’ as one critic remarked. 
Ground that will give such a result as this can quickly be got 
into condition to grow vegetables. 

In fact, in one place, where the sand was exceptionally sharp, 
a strip was levelled and potatoes planted on it without any 
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nourishment whatever. An analysis of this 


following results : 


Mechanical Analysis. 


Fine gravel above 1mm. 
Coarse sand, I—o'2mm. 

Fine sand, o°-2—‘o4mm. 

Silt, -o4—ormm. 

Fine silt, -or—-oo2mm 

Clay below ‘oo2mm. 

Loss on solution in N/5 H C1 


Loss of ignition oe 


Total 
Calcium carbonate 


Chemical Analysis. 


Nitrogen .. 

Potash (K O) 

Potash 2 available 
Phosphoric acid (Pz O5) 
Phosphoric acid available 
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ground showed the 


Per cent. on awr 
dried sample. 
Nil. 
76°5 


6°8 


"002 


The crop was good and of excellent quality, but, as might 


be expected, the tubers were small. Since then, with improved 
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cultivation and the application of manure, crops have been 
produced equal to that obtained in recognised potato-growing 
districts. 

The writer of the article referred to says: ‘‘ If the soil 
is procured the gardener of to-day may be trusted to bring it 
into condition very rapidly.” The soil is at hand, manure is 
in quantities at the various camps waiting to be utilised, and it 
only requires labour to be employed to produce the desired 
crops JamMEs MacDONALp. 


[It is possible to supplement Mr. MacDonald’s very interest- 
ing communication from private letters. Lieutenant Truffaut 
informs us that since we were in France the 3rd British Army 
has ordered a supply of 865,150 cabbage plants and 822,900 
onion plants—an order whch he cannot fulfil. It shows that 
the movement has begun already and is taking root. Another 
correspondent informs us that a canteen garden was formed. 
It was covered with stumps of trees which had to be cleared 
before cultivation, but excellent crops of lettuce, beetroot, 
carrots, onions and potatoes were obtained. It was so successful 
that another plot of land has been taken over for next year’s 
work. This, at any rate, shows that cultivation need not be 
costly. From a member of a well known seed firm we learn 
that a relative of his is Divisional Agricultural Officer, B.E.F., 
and is arranging for the planting of millions of cabbages and 
onions around the ruined districts.—ED. | 








A SUNFLOWER VILLAGE 


T was a happy inspiration that led 

Mr. Faure of the Manor House, 

Claygate to offer prizes for the best 

grown sunflowers to the residents 

of this Surrey village. The donor, 
it should be mentioned, is a successful 
poultry keeper who aims at having full 
egg baskets all the year round, and to 
this end he is aware of the great value 
of sunflower seed for feeding fowls. It 
is the giant flowered annual sunflower— 
an old and familiar inhabitant of cottage 
gardens—that is valued for its seeds, 
and not the showy perennial sunflowers. 
The seed is rich in oils, and in pre-war 
days it was sometimes grown as an 
cconomical crop, returning on an average 
about 80 bushels of seed per acre. In 
those days it was looked upon as a 
valuable food for pheasants as well as 
poultry. At the present time, however, 
the seed is in great demand for crushing 
into oil cake. It is also used in the 
making of margarine, while in Russia 
it is used in other ways as human food. 
On analysis sunflower seed is found 
to contain 16.3 per cent. of albumen, 
29 per cent. of fibre, 21.4 per cent. of 
carbohydrates, 21 per cent. of fat, 2.6 
per cent. of ash and 8.6 per cent of 
water. As food for laying poultry it 
ought not to be used in excess of one- 
third of the total mixture of corn 
owing to its fat-producing properties. 
It is not generally known that the young 
leaves of sunflowers also make a valuable 
food for poultry. The leaves, which 
have medicinal properties, should be 
minced up and given in limited quantity 
with soft food or mash. 

The competition was made known 
last March, and was at once taken up 
with enthusiasm by the villagers. 
Among the competitors were lady 
amateurs, schoolboys, skilled gardeners 
who had proved successful in the local 
shows of bygone years, and mining 
engineers stationed in the village. There 
were three competitive classes: (1) For 
the best group of plants; (2) for the 
greatest weight of seed from one head ; 
(3) for the heaviest total weight of seed 
in proportion to the quantity sown: 
From the very first the professional 
gardeners were regarded as_ probable 
winners. Instead of sowing in the 
open, as did most of the competitors, 
these sons of the soi] sowed the sun- 
flower seeds in boxes or singly in pots 
under glass, afterwards planting them 
out in ground that had been well 
prepared and enriched with manure. 





GIANT SUNFLOWERS GROWN AS FOOD FOR POULTRY. 





IN THE SUNFLOWER VILLAGE. 
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Not that rich soil is essential for sun- 
flowers, for many competitors obtained 
a splendid return of seed from waste 
land without any preparation beyond 
digging over the soil. 

The advantages of raising seedlings 
under glass were only too obvious. 
When planted out the seedlings were 
sturdy and strong with large leaves and 
seed leaves, while those sown in the open 
had not passed the slug stage—the most 
critical period of all. Amateur com- 
petitors looked askance on their puny 
plans while the giants of the professiona!s 
grew at an amazing pace. It was quitea 
long time before the outdoor sown plants 
seemed to know what was expected 
of them, but in the height of summer 
groups of sunflowers showing great 
promise of bloom were seen in numerous 
gardens and allotments, also in un- 
expected places. The value of the sun- 
flowers was enhanced by their great 
beauty. Large golden heads came peep- 
ing over the tops of many a garden 
wall, and the bold groups by the road- 
sides lent an additional charm to the 
village. As the seed ripened the birds 
were a little troublesome, but they were 
kept at bay from the largest heads 
by means of muslin bags made to 
fit over the heads of ripening seeds. 
Some of the competitors very wisely 
planted their sunflowers just oucside their 
fowlruns. The sunflowers gave a welcome 
shade, and when they were grown up the 
fowls were allowed to run among them. 

About the middle of Sepvember, a 
few weeks before the time appointed for 
judging the groups a great gale swept 
over the district and played havoc with 
the top-heavy flower heads. The most 
forward plants suffered mest of all, and 
some of the skilled gardeners who had 
taken such great pains in raising plants 
under glass withdrew from Class I, for 
the best group. The writer was 
appointed judge, but the duties of 
adjudicating were lessened by the gale. 
It was not a difficult matter to decide 
upon the winner, and the first prize 
for the best group went to a sapper 
in the Royal Engineers. The competi- 
tion for the other two classes was held 
a fortnight later. It was interesting to 
see the enormous heads of seed, some 
of them 18ins. across, that were entered 
in the heavy weight class. The seeds 
were taken out from the heads and 
weighed. Many of the heads contained 
from 120z. to 150z. of seeds each. 
Some of the finest being of the giant 
horse tooth variety, the heaviest, a large, 
black-seeded variety, grown by a game- 
keeper, turned the scale at 16 oz. 4d., 
truly a good weight of seed from 
one sunflower. The most interesting 
class was left till last, viz., the greatest 
total weight of seed produced in com- 
parison with the quantity sown. From 
one lady came 25lb. of seed from 40z. 
sown, but this was beaten by a local 
gardener with 15$lb. from 20z. sown, 
this again was beaten by the redoubt- 
able sapper in the Royal Engineers 
with 203lb. from 1o0z. of seed sown, 
but the first prize fell to the lot of a 
skilled gardener with 41lb., 60z. from 
doz. of seed. An easy winner, for he 
had produced by far the heaviest weight 
and had sown the smallest quantity 
of seed. Moral: sow thinly and allow 
2ft. space between the plants. The 
quantity of sunflower seed produced 
in the village amounts to many hundred- 
weights. The donor of the prizes having 
offered to buy all the surplus seed avail- 
able, there is no difficulty in its disposal. 
It is certain that sunflowers will be 
grown more extensively in this village 
next year, and if every village in Eng- 
land would adopt the cultivation of 
giant sunflowers it would brighten up 
many a cheerless corner, besides doing 
much towards alleviating the serious 
shortage of grain. 1e [al Os 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


An Airman’s Outings, by “Contact.” (Blackwood.) 
ey ONTACT ”’ dedicates his volume ** To the Fallen 
of Umpty Squadron, R.F.C., June—December, 
1916.” The date, it will be noticed, includes 
the period of last year’s Somme offensive. The 
reader would scarcely gather from the extremely 
modest tone of the writer that this squadron, a pioneer in the 
development of aerial war from the haphazard combat of the 
first davs to the specialised form which it has since attained, 
was one of the hardest fighting in that period when every 
soldier was a hero. Major-Ceneral Brancker, Deputy 
Director-General of Military Acronautics, describes the work 
in these terms : 

The author depicts the daily life of the flying officer in France, simply 

and with perfect truth ; indeed, he describes heroic deeds with such modera- 
tion and absence of exaggeration that the reader will scarcely realise that these 
stories are part of the annals of a squadron which for a time held a record 
in the heaviness of its losses. 
General Brancker's testimony is confirmed by a letter found 
on a captured airman, which, referring to the machine of which 
‘““ Contact’s ”’ squadron had the Flying Corps monopoly, said 
the ‘‘ most-to-be-feared of British machines is the S- . 

Fighting in the air is yet in its infancy, and no wonder 
that it has not yet found its Homer. Champions in antiqre 
warfare, in the age of chivalry, and even after the invention 
of modern guns and modern explosives, could be described 
by an observer. But although aviation may become so 
important as to fulfil an aspiration expressed by General 
Brancker that it “ will be the destruction of war,” it is prac- 
tically impossible for the non-combatant to describe it. 
The battles resolve themselves largely into single combats 
which usually take place at so great a height that observation 
from the earth is impossible—at any rate as far as details go. 

It cannot be expected either that the flying man can 
furnish information as to the deeds of those who occupy other 
machines. It takes him all his time and all his concentration 
to look out for the safety of his own vessel and, it may be 
added, of his own skin. There is nothing in previous warfare 
at all comparable to the ardour, dash and quickness of an 
assault and defence in the air. The charge of cavalry is a 
funereal procession in comparison with its rapidity, and the 
conclusion is seldom loag delayed. We have al! read our 
Malory and remember how the trusty knights, Lancelot and 
Gareth, Tristram and their doughty opponents fought ‘by 
the hour,” as Falstaff would say. They laid on with right 
coodwill, thrusting and feining with strength and art that were 
apparently inexhaustible, although they did not hesitate, 
if both were tired, to rest awhile and then assume hostilities. 
How different it is in our days! Let one or two examples 
speak for themselves. In the first place, we take the account 
of a fight which, unfortunately, is too long for quotation. 
First there is the climb to a height of 4,oo00ft. when ‘“‘ the 
machines above threw glints of sunlight on the screen of blue 
infinity.”” At that altitude the machines separated. Our author 
passed the red roofs and heart-shaped citadels of Doulens and 
a jagged wood suggestive of a lion rampant on the road to 
Arras. Arrived there, it was necessary to turn south in order 
to ascend, for the enemy lay in wait. At Albert the height 
was 12,000ft. and the steering straight over the ground 
gained in the June-July advance. What the author saw 
looking down were two enormous mine craters where Poziéres 
once was. A few aeroplanes were working on trench re- 
connaissance near the Albert-Bapaume road. Behind what 
were then the front lines were the twin villages of Courcelette 
and Martinpuich, with the road running between them. Le 
Sars sat astride the road nearer Bapaume, but it had been 
set afire by British guns and was smoking. Bapaume itself 
at that time was a hotbed of anti-aircraft devilries, and 
although our adventurers swerved towards the south to avoid 
them, Archie ringed them with black puffs. Probably the 
powerful sun had dazzled the gunners. The author says: 

From Archie’s point of view, the perfect sky is one screened from the 
sunlight, at 20,000 to 30,000 feet, by a mantle of thin clouds against which 
aircraft are outlined boldly, like stags on a snow-covered slope. 

A few minutes in a south-easterly direction carried 
them to Mossy-Face, the name they had for the Bois d’Hav- 
rincourt, near which was the chief centre of the Boche Flying 
Corps. Archie started again here, but he shot very badly. 
Nevertheless, 


I twisted my neck all round the compass, for, in the presence of hostile aero- 
planes, Archie seldom behaves, except when friendly machines are about. 


Two thousand feet below three biplanes were approaching the wood from 
the south. Black crosses showed up plainly on their grey-white wings. 
We dropped into a dive toward the strangers. 


Our author says that usually a steep dive produces a 
feeling of being hemmed in from every side, but when diving 
on a Hun this troubled sensation is not experienced : 

All the faculties must be concentrated on opening the attack, since an 
air duel is often decided in the first few seconds at close quarters. What 
happens during these few seconds may depend on a trifle, such as the position 
of the gun-mounting, an untried drum of ammunition, a slight swerve or 
firing a second too soon or too late. An airman should regard his body as 
part of the machine when there is a prospect of a fight, and his brain, which 
commands the machine, must be instinctive with insight into what the enemy 
will attempt. 

In the very act of diving he estimated the angle at which 
the Boche trio might be crossed. Watching for a change 
of direction on their part, the gun-mounting was slued 
to the most effective setting for the probable work of fire. 
At first the Huns held to their course as though unconcerned, 
but later they began to descend, the downward line becoming 
steeper and steeper, but just as they were about to open 
fire, the first Beche biplane threw out a signal rocket and 
the trio dived almost vertically. It seemed as though an 
easy victory were to be obtained, when 
‘“Wouff! wouff! wouff! wouff! wouff!” said Archie. The German birds 
were not hawks at all; they were merely tame decoys used to entice us to 
a pre-arranged spot, at a height well favoured by A.-A. gunners. The ugly 
puffs encircled us, and it seemed unlikely that an aeroplane could get away 
without being caught in a patch of hurtling high explosive. Yet nobody 
was hit. 

Mingled with the shrapnel directed against them were shells 
producing a green smoke which probably had been filled with 
gas; and this was not the only device tried, for 

Very suddenly a line of fiery rectangles shot up and curved towards us when 
they had reached three-quarters of their maximum height. They rose and 
fell within thirty yards of our tail. They were ‘“ onions,” the flaming rockets 
which the Boche keeps for any hostile aircraft that can be lured to a height 
between 4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


“c ’ 


Tkese “onions”? were so called becavse they cling to the 
vessel they happen to hit, but by side-slipping and swerving 
the aeroplane escaped. Soon, however, they were again 
the target for a few dozen H.E. shells, and further on was a 
group of five Albatross two-seaters. “‘ V. pointed our machine 
at them in the wake of the flight-commander’s ’bus.”” We 
cannot give the sequel otherwise than by a textual quota- 
tion {rem our author : 


Next instant the fuselage shivered. I looked along the inside of it and’ 


found that a burning shell fragment was lodged on a longeron, half way 
between my cockpit and the tail-plane. A little flame zigzagged over the 
fabric, all but died away, but, being fanned by the wind as we lost height, 
recovered and licked its way towards the tail. I was too far away to reach 
the flame with my hands, and the fire extinguisher was by the pilot’s seat. 
I called for it into the speaking-tube. The pilot made no move. Once 
more I shouted. Again no answer. V.’s ear-piece had slipped from under 
his cap. A thrill of acute fear passed through me as I stood up, forced my 
arm through the rush of wind, and grabbed V.’s shoulder. 

“Fuselage burning! Pass the fire extinguisher!’’ I yelled. 

My words were drowned in the engine’s roar; and the pilot, intent on 
getting near the Boches, thought I had asked which one we were to attack. 

“Look out for those two Huns on the left !”’ he called over his shoulder. 

** Pass the fire extinguisher !”’ 

““ Get ready to shoot, blast you!”’ 

‘“* Fire extinguisher, you ruddy fool!”’ 

It is tantalising, no doubt, but we must leave the reader 
to discover how the author got cut of so awkward a fix. 

That was by no means the end of this trouble. The 
fire had been scarcely extinguished when this machine and 
another converged on a Hun. 

V. was firing industriously. As we turned, he glared at me, and knowing 
of the fire, shouted: ‘‘ Why the hell haven’t you fired yet?” I caught 
sight of a Boche’ bus below us, aimed at it, and emptied a drum in short bursts. 
It swept away, but not before two of the German observer’s bullets had 
plugged our petrol tank from underneath. The pressure went, and with it 
the petrol supply. The needle on the rev.-counter quivered to the left as the 
revolutions dropped, and the engine missed on first one, then two cylinders. 
V. turned us round, and, with nose down, heeded the machine for the trenches. 
Just then the engine ceased work altogethe:, and we began to glide down. 

He tells us that all this happened so quickly that he 
had scarcely time to realise the plight they were in. A hurried 
reckoning made them decide that they were over the village 
of Bouchavesnes, for which they set a course. But as he was 
brooding about the situation, a German scout appeared, and 
taking advantage of our plight, its pilot dived-stceply from a point slightly 
behind us. We could not afford to lose any distance by dodging, so V. did 
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the only thing possible—he kept straight on. I raised my gun, aimed at the 
wicked-looking nose of the attacking craft, and met it with a barrage of 
bullets. 

The Boche was not easily turned aside, but baulked in his 
first attempt, “climbed away from us. turned, and dived 
once more.” But by luck or good judgment they managed 
to escape him again. A third time he rose and manceuvred 
as if to dive. but 

meanwhile, four specks, approaching from the west, had grown larger and 
larger, until they were revealed as of the F.E. type—the British ‘“‘ pusher ”’ 
two-seater. 

Hair-breadth escapes these, and adventures the like 
of which ended but too often in tragedy. And it is not the 
fighting alone that gives excitement to the airman. ‘ Con- 
tact’s”’ chief business in life was to photograph the German 
defences and that general reconnaissance work which used 
to be performed by the cavalry. The book is one to fill the 
countrymen of ‘‘ Contact’ with admiration and grief—the 
former for the daring and skill with which aviation at the 
front is conducted, and the latter for the gallant young heroes 
whose lives were sacrificed at that altar. 


THE PERFECT ENDING 
By ISABEL BUTCHART. 


THE unwary preacher, thoughtlessly beginning a sentence 
“And now to ——” and bringing his startled congregation 
to igs feet ten minutes or so before the appointed time, 
may spend the rest of the day regretting the omission of his 
carefully worked out conclusion, but his impromptu ending 
was probably both forcible and dramatic. 

For the perfect ending is generally to be found about 
seven minutes before the real end of a sermon and about a 
page before the end of a book. Alas! that little more, and 
how much it is. Many a work, after soaring to its climax 
and dropping in one swift movement to what should be its 
end, gathers itself feebly together again in anti-climax and 
creeps along on a broken wing. The perfect ending is rare— 
much rarer than a good beginning. Jane Austen’s endings 
are quietly adequate to the occasion, but do not equal the 
masterly beginnings to her novels. The great Victorian 
novelists run to wordy explanations as they hurriedly in- 
dicate in their last pages the future of their many characters. 
And in the more distant past the writers did not care a blot 
if their books ended artistically or not, as long as they had 
said what they meant to sav. So the perfect ending is more 
frequent in modern books than in theirs. When we write 
beautifully now we are meaning to do so and know we are 
doing so. Long ago they did it by accident—genius if you 
prefer the word. They wrote beautifully, not knowing what 
they did, and the time and the place and the right word 
all together were just a happy chance, seldom found on the 
last page. There were exceptions, of course. ‘‘ Le Morte 
d’Arthur”’ ends finely : 

They went into the Holy Land there as Jesu Christ was quick and dead 
and these four knights did many battles And there they died on 
a Good Friday for God’s sake. 

But among those old books there is hardly a last chapter 
that I would not shuffle a little if I might. Tamper with 
these beautiful words and those! Ah, it is their imperishable 
beauty that cries for the grace of silence after them and 
not for other weaker words to follow. Bunyan did not 
know when his words were inspired, or he would not have 
ended “ The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ with a vague account of 
the future of Christian’s children and his own farewell to 
the reader when he might have ended a page earlier with the 
death of Mr. Valiant : 


So he passed over, and the trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 


Does not tha! cry for the silence of ‘the end”? Half a 
page earlier still might have been another perfect ending, 
almost impossible to read without the sudden pricking of 
tears : 
Now Mr. Despondency’s daughter, whose name was Much-afraid, said, 
when she heard what was done, that she would go with her father 
When the time was come for them to depart they went up to the brink of 
the river. The last words of Mr. Despondency were, Farewell night : welcome 
day. His daughter went through the river singing, but no one could under- 
stand what she said. 
Ah, Master Bunyan, Master Bunyan! yet vou probably 
never thought twice of the passing of Much-afraid, and 
congratulated yourself all vour life on your powerful handling 
of the Foul Fiend. 

Of books known as “standard” I can only remember 
one, at this moment, with a perfect ending. There must 
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be others, of course, though as a rule the endings are too 
explanatory. But the end of “ Wuthering Heights’ is as 
unforgettable as its title : 

I sought, and soon discovered the three headstones on the slope next the 
moor—the middle one grey, and half buried in heath ; Edgar Linton’s only 
harmonised by the turf and moss creeping up its foot ; Heathcliff’s still bare. 

I lingered round them under that benign skv: watched the moths 
fluttering among the heather and harebells, listened to the soft wind breathing 
through the grass, and wondered how anyone could ever imagine unquiet 
slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet earth. 

Emily Bronté, modern in everything else, ranks with the 
ereat writers of old in that she did net know when her words 
were inspired. The wind of her spirit blew where it liste). 

There has never lived a more finished artist than Mrs, 
Ewing. The craftsmanship of her books is so exquisite 
that one could never, never wish her to have writtea one 
word less than she has done. And the end of “ Jackanapes ”’ 
is a perfect ending. But what another perfect ending 
chapter five would have made ! 

This is the perfect end of ** Jackanapes”’ as it stands. 
Jackanapes had died ef wounds in the Crimean War, wounds 
received in saving the life of his friend : 

A sorrowful story and ending badly ? 

Nay, Jackanapes, for the End is not vet. 

A lite wasted that might have been useful ? 

Men who have died for men, in all ages, forgive the thought ! 

Very sweet are the uses of prosperity, the harvests of peace and progress, 
the fostering sunshine of health and happiness, and length of days in the land. 

But there be things—oh, sons of what has deserved the name of Great 
Britain, forget it not !—‘ the good of”? which and “ the use of” which are 
beyond all calculation of worldly goods and earthly uses: such as Love, 
and Honour, and the Soul of Man, which cannot be bought with a price 
and which do not die with death. And they who would fain live happily 
EVER after, should not leave these things out of the lessons of their lives. 

And this is the perfect end of “ Jackanapes’ as it might 
have been. The Major is speaking to Jackanapes, dying : 

“* My dear boy, you're faint. Can you spare me a moment ? ” 

‘“ No, stay—Major !”’ 

“What? What?” 

““Mvy head drifts so—if you wouldn’t mind.” 

“Vest Yes!” 

““Say a prayer by me. Out loud please, 1 am getting deaf.” 

““My dearest Jackanapes—my dear boy” 

“One of the Church Prayers—Parade Service, you know-—” 

“T see. But the fact is—God forgive me, Jackanapes—I’m a very 
different sort of fellow to some of you voungsters. © Look here, let me fetch 

But Jackanapes’ hand was in his and wouldn’t let go. 

There was a brief and bitter silence. 

***Pon my soul I can only remember the little one at the end.” 

‘** Please,’” whispered Jackanapes. 

Pressed by the conviction that what little he could do it was his duty 
to do, the Major—kneeling—bared his head, and spoke loudly, clearly, and 
very reverently— 

““The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 

Jackanapes moved his left hand to his right one which still held the 
Major’s — 

*__ the love of God.”’ 

And with that—Jackanapes died. 





“ MORITURI” 

A last grey veil of twilight in the sky, 

The first blue flares of lamplight in the Strand, 
And of these two lights blended, blurred, 
Suddenly born a mystic third— 

A light to light the inward eye 
With beauty from an unknown land. 


At Charing Cress a clearing of the ways, 

A sound of singing and of marching feet. 
And ah, of what are these forms made, 
These shadows passing through a shade, 
That they should haunt the endless days, 
Fer ever tramp a murky street ? 


High-hearted, idiotic their refrain 

As, laughing, through the station-yard they go 
To their inexorable fate, 
Shadows and inarticulate 
Save for that ‘“ Here we ave again!” 
That bald “ Hullo! Hullo! Hullo!” 


And yet they set Rome’s grandeur in dispute, 
And with the glory that was Greece they vie— 
These, being mortal, who win free 
From garments of mortality, 
These who achieve the gav salute 
Of Death, by those about to die. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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VEGETABLES FOR THE FRENCH ARMY. 
[To THE EpitToR oF “‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The onion Lieutenant Truffaut is growing is probably the Early 
Paris Silver-skinned onion, which is a great favourite in France, though not 
very largely grown in England. It is usually used quite fresh, 7.e., is not 
stored. There are several onions which mature quickly and which are grown 
in private and market gardens in England, but they are not great favourites 
with allotment gardeners, as none of the white-skinned onions keeps as well 
as do such varieties as James’ Long Keeping, Bedfordshire Champion and 
the like. The favourite variety for pulling green and for using when the 
bulbs are no larger than walnuts (a size they easily attain in May or earlier 
if sown in August) is the White Lisbon. It is a variety that ripens rather 
late and does not keep well, but for the purpose to which it is put there is 
probably none better, and it is grown in immense quantities. Ifa very early 
bulbing onion is required, either the Early Paris Silver-skinned, the White 
Barletta or the White Nocera might be grown, but only in small quantities, 
as they keep badly. If required for pulling green and using fresh we should 
prefer the White Lisbon. If required, as on most allotments, for keeping, 
then one of the well known brown-skinned varieties is to be preferred. The 
practice of autumn sowing of onions for both pulling green and for keeping 
is to be encouraged, as so grown the plants usually escape the onion fly. 
—FreEp J. CHITTENDEN. 
ETONIAN AND SPORTSMAN. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ CountRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Captain and Adjutant Geoffrey Stafford Wallington, K.R.R.C., who 
was killed in action on September 19th, was the elder son of Colonel and 
Mrs. Charles Wallington, and will long be 
remembered for what he achieved in his short 
twenty years of life and for his unusual charm of 
character. Born in 1896, he was educated at Eton, 
where he had a brilliant athletic career, playing in” 
the Eton XI in 1915; having his Colours as 
twelfth man, his School Field and Oppidan Wall 
Colours in 1914, winning the high jump and 
hurdles, and being third for the Victor Ludorum 
Cup in 1915. He won the junior high jump in 
1912, was Company-Sergeant-Major in the Eton 
O.T.C., and a very capable volunteer, a member 
of ‘ Pop” and Secretary of the Musical Society. 
His Housemaster wrote: ‘‘ We were all so proud 
of him, and he was in life and death a worthy son 
of Eton.” One of his friends wrote: ‘‘I was 
fortunate enough to have the privilege of spending 
five of the very happiest years of my life at 
Heygate’s with Geoff. I don’t suppose you ever 
realised how everyone at Eton looked up to Geoff. 
He had the most charming character it has been or 
ever will be my good fortune to meet. We, Geoff's 
countless friends will never forget the most perfect 
friend one could possibly wish for—never.”’ Captain 
Wallington went to Sandhurst in August, 1915, 
joined the 60th Rifles in December, 1915, went to 
the front in July, 1916, was promoted Lieutenant 
early in 1917, and appointed Adjutant. He was 
promoted Captain in May, 1917, and was mentioned 
in despatches. He and his Colonel were killed by 
the same shell, which struck the dug-out in which 
they were, on September roth, 1917. His Com- 
manding Officer wrote: ‘‘ We all loved Geoff, and 
cannot yet realise that he has left us. One has 
had from time to time to see other officers go, 
whom one could hardly bear to lose, but Geoff was 
quite apart. It was such a privilege to live with 
his wonderful personality, and the recollection of his 
ability, his cheerfulness, his own self, will always be 
a great possession, a memory that will never fade. 
It would be a presumption to tell you what you 
already know—of his qualities as a man, and as CAPTAIN G. S. 
a leader of men. He was, of course, ideal.’ 
Another officer wrote: ‘‘ He was quite splendid, 
and at his age to be Adjutant of his Battalion and Temporary Captain 
was no mean feat. He was great at Eton, and would have been of great 
value to the regiment in the future.”—G. I. A. 


HOUSES IN NEW CAVENDISH STREET. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.” 
Si1r,—I am much interested in your illustrations of and notes upon these houses, 
not only for their architectural value, but for what you tell us of Robert 
Udny and his employment of Robert Adam at Teddington. (By the way, 
the Aberdeen family spell their name without “e.’’ There is a curious 
but strong tendency on the part of the ‘‘ general’’ to insert ‘‘e’’ before 
the final ‘ty,’ and no doubt the rate book quoted by Mr. Bolton has 
it so. Rushey, between Oxford and Lechlade, is another instance of this 
unnecessary insertion.) I am glad to know where Robert Udny of Udny, 
Aberdeen, had his town house. For eight years I was owner and occupier 
of his “ villa” at Teddington, which dated from about 1767, and the 
“‘alterations’”’ there referred to by Mr. Bolton were probably the addition 
of a picture gallery on the first floor level, destroyed long before my time, 
the formation of a pretty elliptical room with domed ceiling and a special 
roof, and the embellishment of the ceiling of the drawing-room. From 
the latter the vestibule was entered by a concealed door, showing that 
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this was not the main approach to the gallery, which probably had its 
own staircase. The Udny collection of pictures, chiefly of the Italian 
schools, had some repute and was visited by George III, who employed 
Mary Udny as a governess. Mr. Udny also made a collection of drawings 
by the Old Masters, and the small ‘“ R.U.’? within an oval is only to be 
found on good examples. As to “‘ Robert Udny’s villa,’ as Horace Walpole 
calls it in his ‘‘ Letters,” it has entirely disappeared, and its front to the main 
street is occupied by thirteen shops. As the vulgarisation of Teddington 
was proceeding apace I sold, in 1890, to go further afield. The front extended 
from Kingston Lane to the east to the new road called Udney Park Road 
to the west. It was built of London stock brick of a kind that the better sort 
of builder now sighs for. The north front, a high wall and the usual pollard 
limes screening it from the street, was dull, but the south or garden side was 
diversified by a large three-faced bay, which rose the full height of the house 
and took all the sun that was going. A lawn in the centre with fine old trees 
upon it was flanked by walled gardens on either side, and a ha-ha divided 
the lawn from meadows beyond it. With the earth from the ha-ha and from 
the domed ice-house a mound was formed, and upon this a temple summer- 
house was built, fitted with fireplace with convenient hobs, racks for tobacco 
pipes, etc. Long ago I contributed an account of this place to the Home 
Counties Magazine with a portrait of Robert Udny. I have not the reference 
at hand, but it was during the editorship of Mr. W. J. Hardy.—W. NIven. 





THIS YEAR’S OAK GALLS. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The photograph of a magnificent cluster of oak galls in last week’s 
issue represents at least two species of gall—the ‘‘ undeveloped ” ones are of 
another and smaller species. The oak is attacked 
by a greater variety of insect pests than any other 
of our forest trees.—PRESTON. 

RALEIGH AND THE FIRST POTATO. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I may say that Marshside, near Southport, 
also claims the distinction of being the first 
place in England to grow the potato. An _ Irish 
vessel, which contained the first potatoes ever 
imported into this country, was wrecked there 

in 1565.—ALBERT WADE. 
THE USES OF SUGAR BEET. 

[To THE Epitror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—We have grown sugar beet in our garden in 
Dundee this summer with apparent success. We 
have not, however, so far, found directions as to 
how best to use it and when.—A. J. HENDERSON. 

[We are unable to recommend sugar beet as 
a substitute for sugar in jam making, but the 
syrup may be used for bottling fruit. In order to 
obtain the syrup, boil the beet slowly for five or 
seven hours according to the age of the roots, add 
water to keep the roots covered and to allow for 
evaporation while boiling. Carefully strain and 
keep the syrup in airtight glass jars until required, 
either this season or next. It may also be used 
for making spiced conserve with apples, chopped 
dates and shallots and ground ginger and vinegar. 
Or it may be used in the same way as ordinary 
beetroot, that is as a salad in vinegar, or as a 
boiled vegetable ; but so many dislike its strong 
mangel-like flavour. The roots may either be 
lifted now or left in the ground till required. It 
is quite hardy and will stand in the open until 
March. The following recipe for spiced conserve 
has been sent by a reader. Ingredients.—Six 
pounds of pared and cored apples; one to one 
and a half pounds sliced sugar beet, and one 
pint of liquor from same: half a pound shallots, 
WALLINGTON, chopped; a quarter of a pound dates, chopped 
(weighed before stoning); one tablespoonful salt ; 
one dessertspoonful curry powder ; one teaspoonful 
turmeric; one ounce ground ginger; one pound sugar (we reckon the 
sugar beet equal to sugar); and one pint vinegar. Method.—Let the 
sliced sugar beet simmer slowly till tender with just enough water to cover it. 
This takes several hours. Next, boil all the flavouring ingredients together 
with the pint of liquor from the sugar beet and the vinegar for twenty minutes ; 
then add the remainder of the sugar beet and the pared and cored apples, 
and simmer all together for about one anda half hours. Put into bottles or 
jars and tie down as jam. This will, we hope, keep as well as most home- 
made chutneys. If made with ripe apples it would require less time for 
cooking all together. The Farmers’ Gazette (Ireland) recommends the use 
of sugar beet for jam making—one half to two-thirds proportion of beet 
to fruit. The paper says: ‘‘ Some fruit requires a little real sugar to augment 
the sweetness of the beet, but fruits such as strawberries require 
no such addition.” Also ‘‘ a very ripe fruit requires less sugar beet than a 
less ripe kind.”’ Tastes differ; but if we had a few pounds of nice straw- 
berries to make into jam we should be sorry to spoil their flavour by the 
addition of sugar beet. Apart from its mawkish flavour we find that jam 
made with sugar beet does not keep satisfactorily. Considering the cost 
in cultivation and in fuel in preparing the roots for some sort of use, and taking 
all other things into consideration, we have arrived at the conclusion that 
sugar beet is not worth growing as a garden crop, so long as we are able 
to grow the common beetroots of the garden.—Ep. } 
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FOX CUB AND PUPPIES. 

(To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LirFe.’’] 
Sir,—When visiting a farm a short time ago 
the farmer’s wife said, ‘‘Oh, you must see my 
pet fox.” I said, ‘‘How did you come by 
that ?’’ ‘Oh, she followed the puppies home,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
followed the puppies home ?”’ I asked. ‘“* Well, 
we had five sheep dog puppies, and there was 
a litter of five cubs up there in the wood 
(about 300yds. from the house). The puppies 
used to go up and play with the cubs every 
day, and I used to take my work and go 
and sit up there with them. They often 
followed me half way down when I came 
home. One evening this one followed all the 
way, and I shut it up. It has been here ever 
since and is quite tame with me, but nervous 
with strangers.””—A. M. PILLINER. 

WOMEN ON THE LAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’} 


S1r,—I enclose photographs which give a A 
capital glimpse at the ‘‘Women on_ the 


Land’’ movement. Here you have very present conditions occupying a 
corner of very old England. The picturesque timber framed dwelling 
with its pleasant environment of steading and trees is typical of the ‘ little 
manor place ’’ of Tudor Gloucestershire. It lies north of Gloucester city on 
the Hartpury estate, and has been lent by Mrs. Gordon Cumming asa training 
centre for girls under the Board of Agriculture scheme. It is managed by 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 





IN 


a trained instructress under the supervision of Lady Bathurst, who, like her 
husband, Sir Charles, is an agricultural authority. The girls are mostly 
from country villages, though cities like Bristol supply a quota. The full 
number in training at any given time is fourteen, and practical instruction 
is given in milking, calf-rearing, dairy work, pig and Poultry - keeping. 
After a month the students are drafted, as the demand occurs—and it is now 
quite brisk—on to farms where all those who have the vocation rapidly 
pick up further knowledge and soon reach the plough. 
There can be no possibility of doubt that everyone of 
them will be needed if next season’s production is to be 
on the projected scale, and the multiplication of training 
centres such as this one is as essential as their successful 


and business like management.—H. Avray TIPPING. 





THE MANCHURIAN WALNUT. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ CountRY LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—Does the Manchurian walnut (Juglans mandshurica) 
I have not noticed my young tree do 
so before this year. I got it—very small indeed—from 
Leon Chenault of Orleans in 1904. It 
18ft. high and almost as much in spread, and this fruiting 
season it has had some couple of dozen bunches of fruit. 
The nuts with their green cases are close packed along a 
stalk. That which I send you had eighteen nuts before 
the upper ones fell. You will find them quite good 
eating, but the shells are very hard and the nut small, 
so the shelling is laborious. The leaf-stalk is very long, 
as you will see if you unfold and piece together the one I 
enclose, which has thirteen leaflets—H. A. T., Chepstow. 

[In very few years is it possible to record such an 
abundant and varied harvest of the fruits of trees and 
shrubs. The Manchurian walnut is a case in point. It is 
not a common tree in this country. Although it has borne 


often fruit here ? 


is now some 
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GROUP OF WOMEN LAND WORKERS. 
fruit in previous years, it has not fruited with any regularity ; but it usually 
flowers well. As a rule, it flowers early, hence it is often damaged by cold 
winds or late frosts, but this year flowering was delayed. The kernels are 
sweet and oily, but, as our correspondent has found, they are rather difficult 
to extract on account of the hard, thick shells. We suggest another year 
when the fruits are plentiful that they should be pickled in the same way 
as the nuts of the common walnut when very 


young.—Eb.| 


THE WIREWORM PEST. 

{To THE EpiTor or ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Can you kindly tell me how to get rid 
of wireworn? On a plot of ground dug up in 
a grass field in 1915, close to which there is 
a great quantity of twitch grass, the potato 
crop has been very much spoiled by wireworm. 
On a second grass plot in the next field, dug 
up last year, I have this year had an excellent 
crop of potatoes. On this second crop there 
are large quantities of stones and old pieces of 
brick. 
remove 
The potatoes 
numerous that I 


Can you tell me whether it is best to 


these or to leave some in the ground 
and so 
the 


loamy 


have been so large 


have wondered whether 


stones may do good. The soil is 


R. BARTLETT. 
{The best way to get rid of wireworm is to 


clay.—€, 


turn over the ground on every conceivable occa- 
sion and to break in two every wireworm that 


is seen. All soil pests cislike being disturbed, 
and if brought to the surface are readily 
devoured by robins, starlings and other 
birds. Wireworm generally abounds in the 


fibrous roots of grass and is almost certain to be 
troublesome when old pastures are broken up. 
A dressing of soot and lime is often recom- 
mended. This will keep slugs and leather-jackets 
at bay, but it has very little, if effect 
upon wireworm. The latter may, however, be 
trapped by placing sliced carrots or potato under the surface of the soil. 
These baits should be attached to pieces of stick so that they may be lifted 
occasionally, when the wireworms are taken out and destroyed ; but when 
land is infested with wireworm there is nothing to equal constant cultivation. 
Large stones and pieces of brick are obstacles to cultivation; they should 
be removed from the surface and used either for drainage or path-making 
The smaller stones should be left.—Ep.] 
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WAR MEMORIALS. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LiFr.’’} 
S1r,—From out the haunting shadow of the war, with its burden of bereave- 
ment, riven hopes and unassuageable sorrow, there rises an imperishable 
melody. Its essence is the 
spirit of selfless devotion to 
a noble cause, of valour 
eager to dare all, of love 
stronger than death itself, 
which, counting it not a 
virtue but a privilege, 
animates our fighting men. 
No national memorial to 
those who have fallen will be 
complete without a-record of 
some of the simple, profoundly 
moving letters from comrades 
at the front, of whom stern 
reality and the call to in- 
most expression have time 
and again made_ veritable 
poets. As to other forms of 
memorials—a subject dealt 
with in the monograph by 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver—they 
provide artist-craftsmen with 
an opportunity to prove once 
and for all that art exists, 
not for the sake of art, but of 
fundamental life. It were a 
dishonour to Art to attempt 
to preserve in trivial, in- 
sincere, mechanical or make- 
believe way the memory of 
sailor, soldier or airman who 
gladly gave his all to the end 
that justice and right may 
triumph. Emphatically we 
ask that such memorials, 
whether public or individual, 
shall be undertaken as a 
sacred trust; shall, indeed, 
recover and _ vitally image 





something of the character, 


A LECTERN AS A WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


the creative treasure revealed 
in the life and death of the 
fallen man. If adequacy be 
a high demand, let us, at least, have veraciouS, reverential appropriateness. 
To illustrate what can be done in a modest way I would bring to your notice a 
lectern designed by Mr. Charles Holden and carved by Mr. Laurence A. Turner. 
In the parish church of Tarrant Keynston, Dorset, it has been placed as a 
sift from the parents of Lieutenant Horace Boyne, 4th Suffolks, who fell in 
France on July 21st, 1916. The lectern, of English oak, is solidly constructed 
and admirably adapted to its purpose. Of prescribed height, there is ample 
space for the reader’s feet, and the angle of the book-slope is convenient. 
Eschewing ornateness and display, designer and maker have produced 
a lectern of dignity, good proportion, and genuine expressiveness. A singu- 
larly happy idea is that of introducing on either side of the plain central panel 
symbols of parenthood and sacrifice. The two groups, each of a bird feeding 
her young, are eloquent alike in awsthetic value and spiritual significance. 
In side-view the felicitous silhouette of these groups is seen, as also the book- 
ledge. ‘‘ Where there is no vision the people perish.”” From such a lectern 
these prophetic words can worthily be read.—FRANK RINDER. 


PEDIGREE STOCK SALES IN WAR-TIME. 
[To THE EpitTor or ‘ CountrY LIFE.’’} 
Sir.—The abnormally high prices at present ruling for pedigree stock are no 
new feature of cattle sales in war-time. The first sale by public auction ot 
pedigree Shorthorns took place at Ketton on 
October 11th, 1810, 107 years ago, when the 
stock of Charles Colling was dispersed. Prices 
were inflated to double their normal average 
in consequence of the Napoleonic wars, and 
the travels of the Durham Ox had advertised 
the name of Colling far and wide. Sixty lots 
made {£7,379 8s., the general average being 
£151 8s. 1d., and for bulls £169 8s. Thomas 
Bates secured Young Duchess for 183 guineas 
(having previously bought her dam, Duchess, 
privately for 100 guineas), and in his hands 
the handsome pair became the foundation 
ancestors of the most famous tribe in the 
history of cattle breeding. Thomas Booth, 
another name written in a bold hand in shorthorn 
annals, bought Albion for 60 guineas, and the 
bull proved the best sire ever used at Killerby. 
Eight years later, on Michaelmas Day, 1818, 
Robert Collings’ stock was sold at Barmpton, 
when sixty-one shorthorns brought £7,852 19s., 
a general average of £128 14s. gd., and for bulls, 
of £{21517s.7d. Considering that in 1818 there 
was peace and a general depression upon agri- 
culture, Barmpton was the better sale. But by 
this time the great breed that the Brothers 
Collings improved and advertised was well on its 
way to conquer the cattle world.—G. G. CARTER. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES. 

[To tHE Epiror or “ Country LiFe.’ 
S1r,—The enclosed letter has been sent to me here from my factory at Harro- 
gate, and I feel sure it will interest you. It is now three years, I think, since 
we advertised in any paper, but really where does advertising end '— 
RAyMoND Swirt, R.N.A.S. 
“IN THE FIELD, 

“ 19/9/17. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—In an old copy of Country Lire I came across an advertise- 
ment of yours for a rather nutty little chest of drawers. I want to buy one or 
two things now and wish you to keep for me until I ask you to despatch them. 
Perhaps you have a little booklet showing some other similar articles of 
furniture. It may be of interest to you to know that the copy of the paper 
referred to I picked up in the side of an enormous crater on the land 
previously held by the Germans. How it got there or by whom left I 
haven’t the foggiest ; but it seemed rather curious to find it, and on looking 
through it I saw your little advertisement, which I enclose. Thanking you 
in anticipation of your kind attention. Yours faithfully, 


““RayMOND Swirt, LIMITED. 


ime Cos 
ON A JAPANESE RIVER. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country Lire.”’] 
S1r,—Boating is a world-wide pastime, so perhaps this photograph of a pleasure 
party going down the Hotsugawa Rapids on the River Tenryu, one of the 
swiftest in Japan, may be interesting to readers of Country Lire. These 
rapids are not far from the city of Kyoto, and are so dangerous that skilful 





FLOATING LOGS DOWN A JAPANESE RIVER. 


boatmen are needed if they are to be safely negotiated. My second photo- 
graph shows the workaday life of this Japanese river. These rafts of logs 
are being brought down to Kyoto and the handling of them is a very 
difficult matter, as I think my picture suggests.—K. S. 





A PLEASURE PARTY ON THE TENRYU. 











